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ABSTRACT ' 

The manual is designed fo.r the> use of religious 
leaders/ to assist them in the development and planning of strategies 
that will increase effectiveness and meaning in. the ministry. The 
document is. presente.d in two parts. The first section (38 pages) 
contains a ''discussion of the purpose, design, and uses of the plan 
book. Three schedules for professional develj-opment, planning 
retreats, and group- pianning charts are provided, as well as training 
and information sources for consultants. COm'ments on the exercises 
and procedures presented in the plan book are presented and focus on 
role clarification, abilities analysis, characteristics survey, 
knowledge inventory, summary profile of self, role effectiveness 
profiles, role effectiveness evaluation, check ^^for meaning, 
developmental needs summary,* and developmental planning guide. The 
second section consists of four parts containing the exercises and 
procedures referred to in the first sectidn./ Thej divisions are: (1) 
Clarification of roles, analysis of ability, suryey of ;v 
characteristics, and inventory of knowledge; (2); the individual's 
guide to consultation; (3) role effectiveness analysis; and (4) 
developmental planning guide." (EC) 
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PREFACE 



T HE first_v Aaii^\d.th^he^EI^-BQOX--va^-^go od-'OTicF^a'T.ot of work. 



some fun, a great, deal of (insight developed about the Look and the pro- 
cess, a number of new colleagues and friends discovered in its use. 

AS indicated in the first manual, I am wrifing again in the first 

.person to maintain the point that' the purpose of the book continues^ to ^ 

jLe„tP_sliare_my---irisight-and-^pproach~iT^^ that "otHers~can utilize it, 

and to emphasize again that while we have much more experience now with 
the book and the process, we y.et must say that we cannot empirically 
demonstrate proof (or disproof, for that matter) the explicit and impli-- 
cit vocational development and life planning theories on which they are 
based. My-.own insight is now balanced by tH'at of others who have par- 
ticipated in the ufse of the book over the first yeat, and their input 
has resulted' in the revision, but I must take, responslbilitv for the 
procedures suggested. I know they work, and I know they have worked to 
benefit most persons who have experienced them with me, but I cannot 
claim empirical proof of that or guarantee that they will work for some- 
one else. 

WHILE we have substantially reduced the amount of work Involved 
in *Moing the Plan Book," we must say again, as we did In the first 
manual, that there are simpler i faster, less denandrng T>rocesses avail-' 
able for assisting one in reviewing, evaluating and planning with respect 
to professional development in ministry. The Plan Book and the process 
of consultation which its use involves will be most appreciated by persons 
who recognize that developmental planning is a testing of values, a part 
of one*s search for meaning, and will probably have critical impact upon 
life .later. The time and energy invested in this approach is worth i^t 
I when seen in that light. 

I should like to thank those who have participated in the Pl,an 
Book process with me in the past fifteen taonths, both in retreats iEo.r 
clergy, et al, and in workshops for professional development leaders. 
I They are too numerous to name here, but learned much from them, and 
I some of what I learned is indicated in the^ changes which have been made 
in- the book and in the recommended process- for Its'use. : " 



THOMAS. E* BROWN ^1 
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imODUCTION ; PURPOSE/DESIGN/USE/SCHEDULE_S L 



A. THE PLAN BOOK PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES 

IN the Preface .to vthe PLAN BOOK, I have said that the purpose ^ 
of the book is to' assist one In the shaping of a developmental strat- 
egy which wlll^lead to increased effectiveness and meaning in ministry. 
Why this emphasis on both effectiveness arid meaning? In the answer to 
that question lies one of the keys to the book's';method and Intent. 

r 

THE other key is found in the Introduction to Part II. A point 
is made there of the importance of personal responsibility for. being 
effective and fpr finding meaning . 

THESE emphases will be better understood if I share some of the 
assumptions, or beliefs, which I have either deve^-opfed or had affirmed 
over the years of working with religious leaders in their search for 
effectiveness and purpose. Shaped by this involvement with men\and 
women, pastors of small rural, great suburban and struggling city 
churches, sisters, priests, administrators, professors, students, em- 
ployed and unemployed, faithful and faithless, enthusiastic and de- 
feated, healthy and unhealthy.; and also by the struggle within my 6wn 
soul to make sense of it all theologically and-'^^sychologically , pro- 
fessionally and personally, these presuppositions* now influence most of 
what I do and say. They have greatly influenced t-he development of the 
PLAN BOOK, as it has grown out of my own* .consulting experience. They are: 

1. A belief that religion Is best served by leaders who 
are inner-directed. It is difficult to 'be inner-directed 



in a world whicV is structured to * reward outer -directedness , 
which demands acceptance of the ethic of pleasing as many of 
all the people as much of the time as is possible. As a 
religious ' leadei;,, it is even more difficult when faced with 
so many well-meant efforts by responsible 'persQns- to convert 
clergy, and other religious, leaders,* into popular managers 
of voluntary organizations. How does one, when constantly 
encouraged to base ministry upon the common 4enomlnator of 
•opinion ^^bout what works best, maintain a sense*of theologi- 
cal integrity and purpose? He pr she begins to do it- by 
developing self-understanding, an understanding of self which 
Is related to intentional ministry. The PLAN BOOK provides a 
process for xdeveloping that'' self-understanding. ■ 



-2. A belief that effectiveness In ministry follows upon 
clarity of intention. To appraise effectiveness without 
adequate att;ention to the WHY ^ of it all Is to do damage to 
the personhood of the one who is trying to minister. Per- 
foinnance effectiveness Is important, for ministry is in the 
doing, and this is emphasized throughout the PLAN BOOK, but 
it must be done in a context of concern for WHY. This WHY 
cannot.be assumed. More importantly, it cannot be presupposed 
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--^hat-^herWHY^'S^an^were^ generjal affirma- 

tions have been expressed, Rather, the WHY must; be searched 
out in ^a, close examination of the life of the individual a? 
expressed in what he or she intends to do in ministry, haa 
done in ministry, might do in ministry. , It should be said 
that no alrgument Is made that the PLAN BOOK itself does this 
sufficiently. To^ instrument adequately the WHY is a task I 
have not fotind k way to complete, but the structure for the 
asking and answering of the WHY is there. - Consultants and 
colleagues must call attention to it and struggle with It, 
in the light of what is said and not said in response to * 
the bopk. '\ ' I 

3. A beliefthat intent ionality can best be acted out when 
one is aware of the nuances of its expression through roles, 
which in function must utilizie certain knowledge and abili- 
ties and characteristics*. 

4. A belief that those who lead others in a- search for 
meaning must themselves find satisfaction in the primary 
elements. of the roles 'they act out in that leadership, in 
the tasks they perform. If in the' means there is not pur- 
pose, no sense of real being,' which is. ^connected with 
intentionallty, it is doubtful that the end result will be 
meaningful except for the' most goal-oriented person. 

5. A belief that the Incarnate God who presents personhood 
as'^evidence of presence cannot be served with theological 

integrity or^.psychological wholeness 'by -personsrwho- them ' 

selves deny their own personhood in an effort to be effective 
in religion. 

6. A belief that, as personhood is discovered and expressed 
through knowledge, abilities and (characteristics (and In all 
of these reside the values of the individual) of the leader^ 
his or her effectiveness will be enhanced in substantial 
ways which are congruent with his or her person and the pur- 
poses of the religious organization in which leadership is 
exercised* 

7. A belief in the power of colleagueship, when it is properly 
catalyzed and channeled, to proVide a creative dynamic In which 
ihsight and .motivation can occur -simultaneously-i 

8. A belief that it is. as important for religious leaders to 
leani a process for self-assessment and developmental plan- 
ning as it is for them to gain current insight and to make 
current plans. 

9. - A belief that .wholeness of life and clarity of Intention 
Is worth a heavy Investment of energy in self-reflection, 
analysis, dialogue and planning, on a continuing basis, 
throughout life. 
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AS you try to use the PLAN BOOK with others, it is^my hope that 
you will keep these beliefs on which it is based iii mind* I hope, too, 
that you will clarify ana shar^'with those you lead your intentionality» 
and that by so sharing you will use the PLAN BOOK as a supplement • to — 
yourself, as a help in offering your concern and your wisdomto those 
whom you mentor. 
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C. ' STRUCTURE AND ARRANGEMENT 



' ' THE schematic outline illustrates the logical structure of the 
PLAN BOOK. One moves through it from self-assessment- into consultation, 
which^ involves further private ref lection, ^toward the development of 
specific developmental plans based' on insight about intentionality , as 
expVessed in roles, and the knowledge, abilities and personality"' en- 
hancement needed to fulfill that intentionality with, meaningful effec- . 
* tivenVss. While this^may not be clear to respondents as they begin to 
work through the book, it becomes so as they get further into it, and, 
in my experien^^, is enthusiastically clear to them .as they complete 
their first Development Plan for Action. 

ANOTHER objective in the design is that persons will learn a 
process as well as develop some current plans. This is most Important 
for the consultant to keep in mind as it is all too easy to take that 
opportunity away through a consulting style which gives answers instead 
of helping to find fchem. This is probably a greater "danger in private 
consultation than in group, but must be remembered always. Also, there 
is some danger that the PlfiN BOOK may be used mechanistically. Because, 
there is an effort to lead from one step to another in a logical fashion, 
it is possible to work through the whole thing like climbing step^. 
Avoidance of doing this in a tiring way will depend upon the consultant 
more than the -users: your flexibility, creativity, encouragoqent to /use ' 
the book rather- than be used by it, are most' significant.. Serendii^lty 
can happen even with a process as structered *as this one if the con- 
sultant can risk it. Let the -process happen, even when all does not 
seem in order; insight, rather 'than chaos, will usually be the result. 
Tliere should be attention to detail, of 'course, and particularly in 
places where persons are most likely to "read rapidly" and miss itnpor- 
eSnt points (such as with introductions), but avoid laboriously^ working 
through every instruct ion„ to the ..point of exhaustion 

ALTHOUGH all sections of the PLAN BOOK are designed to be part 
of a total process, it is printed in such a way that a consultant can 
utilize the bopklets of Part 1 in a variety of ways without having to 
use the consultation urjit* Also, any one of thej four booklets in Part I 
cari^ be used as a speciaXN tool in the context of a specific relationship 
or purpose which is not conducive to the whole process. They are printed 
and foXded to allow for tHat use. No reference to the PLAN BOOK is made 
in tAejni. ' j 

D. PREPARATION FOR GROUP OR INDIVIDUAL CONSULTATION 

IT is important to allow sufficient time ahead of consultation 
for a person to complete all booklets of Part I. As much as possible, 
I allow three weeks lead time; that is, I want individu^ils to receive* 
the booklets of Part I at least three weeks ahead of the consultative 
event. They require a minimum ,of four hours and many spend much longer 
on them. Also,i if personality tests are being used, they should be com- 
pleted before . Fart I is put into the hands of the persons. 
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ENCOURAGE participants to keep evenings unobligated during the 
consultation days. This is particularly important if— the event is being 
held where commuting home at night is possible. A look at the schedule 
designs /tells the Importance of this eniouragement. 



E. ' SUGG EST IONS FOR GROUP USE ' ' 

" "■ ' """ , I. * 

THREE^d_ays is the minimum time for using the whole process with 
a group. A longer^p^riod is recommended if it "is at all feasible. 
The three and one-half day schedule offered herein is to be preferred. 

A weekly group approach could also be followed, though no less 
than five six-hour days should be allowed. 

IN the schedule for three days, a total of 17 hours is spjent In 
groui^ tasks related to the PLAN BOOK;, the design for 31^ days uses 20 
houts of group time. When there is loss of involvement due to the spread 
o^ days over several weeks, more time is needed than in the residential 
event. 



1 

1. SCHEDULES . Suggested schelules follow on Pages 11,12,13 & 14. 
These pages share some schelules I have found workable, 
though I seldom follow any schidule rigidly with every group: 

adjustments are almost always lecessary. One must be careful^ 

however, not to_distort the erytire experience by spending too 
much energy in one are^a and insufficient in another. The .iudg- 
ment of the consultant Is critical in this r^^^d. The discipline 
of adhering to the times suggested usually encourages spontaneity. 
Occasionally, though, a group will experience stress in relation 
to time allowed. You must judge^how to respond to that stress. 
Sometimes fifteen or thirty minutes is worth three hours, when 
allowed at the right moment. 

2. SETTING . The best setting for a group experience is a re- 
treat or conference center x^here the atmosphere is conducive to 
reflection and dialogue. Wherever it is held, however, the most 
important thing is that group participants be protected against 
interruption for anything other than emergencies.. Id, is prefer- 
able for meals to be taken together. A ^oom large ^ ei^ough for 
the whole grodp and small meeting rooms or comer spac^e large 
enouglv-'for quads to meet without- disturbing one ano thex are 
essential. * 1 ' 

3. E QUIPMENT AND hfATERIALS . In addition to the PLAbi BOOI^you- 
may occasionally need extra copies of Pages 12-19 of Part III. 
(You may Xerox those pages yourself or the CPDM office can fur- 
nish extras for nominal printing and mailing costs. If you copv 
them yourself, be sure to use punched paper. Tfiis is pe.nnission 
to copy only those pages; it is not permission to copy any other 
part of the PLAN BOOK.) You will need a chalkboard or newsprint 
and stand . A large chalkboard is preferable. - 
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IT is important that a table lar&^e enough for nine to work 
at comfortably be available as well as tables at which quads 
can work without disturbing others.. Having some easy chairs 
around for occasional' use during off-time and wlien. group in— 
volv.ement does not^nvolve writing is an appreciated luxury. 



4. SBE'-^'Planning with Groups Which Continue" (Page 15) for 
special purpose materials you may need. 

5. GROUP SIZE . The group designs included in the Manual , are 
for a maximum of eight participants and a leader. If more 
than" eight (even one more) are to be involved, it is essential, 
that the time be extended or that there be co-leaders. * I us^ 
and recommend one co-leadef for every four persons -beyond- 
eight. This can be a person fully trained in the process, • 
which acids strength, of course, or it can be a person who has 
been trained specifically to work in this event with you. You 
should ailow, in the lattel case, however, for a 'day or two of 
orientation and discussion ahead of the even.t. 

J). GROUP COMPOSITION . This process works With persons of all 
ages and experience in ministry. I have used it successfully 
with groups composed entirely of one. age rani?e and i^ith groups 
composed of one young and seven older persons and of one older 
and seven younger. Group process and consulting style is more 
important than the age mixtures in the group, unless it is the 
objective o6^ the program under which the event is helc to pro- 
vide developmental planning related to- special ^periods; of life 
or ministry, such as early ministry, mid-life and pre- -retirement . 
Otherwise., there need not be gVeat concern about wide differen- 
tials of age and experience in'^the group, for general use of the 
process. \ ^ ' - 

V \ \ " : 

7. GROUP PROCESS . The work is done in QUADS and in the whole 
group sitting together. Thusj in a group of eight, part of the 
introductory period is used organizing the group into; quads • 
These should remain the same throughout the event unlj*ess to do 
so would be ijounter-productive due to inability to relate. The 
choice of these quads can be done according to group process , 
methods or simply by allowing perspns to "choose-upJ'' I have 
found that one way works about aa w^H as another, the objective - 
\ being to have each person working with a quad which is enjoyable 
\ and helpful. Some quads will need more help from you than will 
\ others, no matter how you divide them^up at the beginning. 

1 ^ 

I IT is important to use good group process methods in the consul- 
tation. This means koeoing in mind thdt a major objective is to| 
help the participants learn the processV and develop a sense of 
competence in it; the consultant who has all the answers and who 
controls everything that happens will torpedo that objective. 
Another objective for me is to illustrate in a dynamic way what 
benefit derives from peer consultation, ^is is not essential 
to the efficacy of the PLAN BOOK process, \ or to every event, but 
It id a strengthening of the ministry wheri it happens. 
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8; THE CONSULTANT'S ROLE; Your role .Is,^ of .course, struc- 
tured by the reamrks made above ^^nder Group Process, and by 
the .purpose of the group (below). In any case, it Is one of 
supetvision of the entir^; process ^in a style which clarifies 
instructions, enables group dialogue V. shares resources which 
are not known by the grotip ^members, make fCcnnectlons which ^ 
^ are overlooked ia group dialogue, and provides test interpre- 

tation (if tests are used).. As mentioned earliet> maintaining 
an atmosphere, in which tasks can be accomplished while allowing 
for creativity, or serendipity,, and for ^individual differences, 
is important* In no case should the consultant force persons / 
to do more than they are ready to do^ or to share material 
^Jabout themselves which they are reluctant to share. 

9. gyBNli: PURPOSES . Some events conducted with the PLAN BOOK 
proc^'ps ;wil3^be with groups of strang^ers who are together for 
this one event, for the purpose of using^the group setting to 
work out individual plans. .It is also- possible to structure 
tlie event for a specific purpose, such as helping a ^I)%Min. 
group make. ^fLndividual and group plans for part|.&ipation in a 
particular D.Hin. program; helping a team ministry plan for 
development of the tvetm and of the individual^ on tht team; 
helping a religious Community plan for the wo^k of the commu- 
nity and the development ol^. individuals in the community. In 
those cases, the consultant must be aware of/ the purposes of 
.the organization involved. See the section of this Manual on 
"Planning for Groups Which Continue" (Page 15). 

10, FOLLOW-UP ; There is great advantage to. having one dr 
two-day follow-up sessions about a year after the group first 
participates in the process. Alternatively, private follow* 
up is very valuable for extending the benefit of the approach 
^nd should be ehcouraged-'-between peers and between consultant 
and participants. 

F. SUGGESTIONS^' FOR PRIVATE CONSULTATION 

(tUCH of wh^t is said above about group consultation is "^so ap* 
plicable to the private situation, so' I shall not repeat it here^ The 
differences are in relation to amount of time spent itt consultation. 
Tl\e sequence is the sane. Those of yoti famillaf with the first manual 
will note the change from two to two and one-half days} to allow more 
time for reflection and relieve pressure upon both partes. 

IT is well for the private work done during the day to be done 
in or. near the office of the consultant so that the client can raise 
questions and seek help with *1>og--down^* from either the consultant or 
an asslst^t* 

WUILEnrhe design calls .for two and one-half days, and assvimts a 
general purpose consultation, there are many alternatives: weekly private 
sessions yith individual. Joint consultations with a small teaia ministry, 
one-day consultations x-elated to Just one section or part of the PLAH BOOK* 
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ONE advantage of the group processi over the individual Is th^ 
strength of group resoiijjfees. In the private consultation, the con- 
sultant 'must be even mofe careful not to take away the opportunity for 
the. individual to pe self -responsible. The ideal process is for the 
client to, see the ^onsultarft as an aid ^in a process the client is con- 
ducting rather than the other way around. This *does not mean that the 
consultant should be passive. He or she must be prepared to directly 
suggest as well as to Kelp in clarification if the process is to help 



^as muth as it is designed to help. 
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FIRST DAY 
KOUIl 

10:00 a.m. 



11:A5 

12:00 N Lunch 
1:00 p.m. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLANNING RETREAT 



" ihre£jday program schedule 

TASK ■ 



Get Acquainted' - .' 
Review Objectives 
Choose Quads ■ 
Introduce Part II 



\ 



3:15 
3:30 
4:15 
Evening 



\ 

SECOND DAY 
HOUR 

^8:30 a.m. 



Coffee 



Consultative. Review 1 

a. Work in Quads 

b. Work in Group 
Introduce Eve. Assignment 
Do Role Effectiveness 

Profiles/' 



/ 



TASK 



/ 



Worship 
Coffee 



9:3Q 
10:00 
10:15 

12:00 H Lunch 
2:00, p.m. 



'C9nsultative Review 2 

a. Work in- Group 

b. Work in^ Quads 



, Consultative Review 3 
Work in Group 
4:30 Adjourn , ] 

Evening Complete VoVksheets 



THIRD .DAY 
HOUR 

8:30 a.m. 



Worship 
Coffee , 



9:30 
10:00 
10:15 

10:45' 



12:00 N Lunch 
1:30 p.m. 



• TASK 

Consultative Review 4 
Work in Quads 



1:45 




2:15, 




2:40 


1 


3:00 


& 


3:15 ■> 








3:45 




4:00 , 




4:15 




4:30 


.Adjourn 



Summairy Work 

^Wot^'in Quads 
Evaluative Review 

Work in Quads » 

Planning 

Work in Group 

Person 1: ■ 
Person 2: 
Person 3: 
Person A: 
Break 
Person 5: 
Person 6: 

Person 7: 14, 
Person 8: 



PLAN BOOK REFERENCE 



1 



Entire Book 

IV (blue), Plan for Actil 
Part II (yellow) 



Role Clarification (green) 
II (yellow), Page 2 



III (cherry). Pages 1-19 



PLAN BOOK REFERENCE 

Ability Analysis*^ (brown) 
II (yellow). Page 3 



II (yellow) Page 3 



f 



Characteristics .Survey (salmon) 
II (yellow) , Page A . — > < 

If 

II (yellow). Pages 3 & A 
an (cherry). Page 22 



PLAN BOOK REFERENCE ' ^ 

Knowle4ge Inventory (grey) 
II (yellow). Page 6 



II (yellow). Page 6 

III (cherry). Pages 20^2A 



II (yellow) i" Page 6 

III (cherry) , Page 2A 

IV (blue). Plan for Action 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLANNING RETREAT 



THREE AND .ONE-HALF DAY SCHEDULE 



FIRST DAY 
HOUR 



10:00 a.m. 



11:45 

12:00 N Lunch 
1:00 p.m. 

3:15 ■ Coffee 
3:30 
4:1-5 
Evening 



TASK ! / ' 

Get- Acquafnted 
Review Objectives 
Choose Quads 
Introduce Part II 

Consultative Review 1^ 

a. Work in Quads 

b. Work in Group 
Introduce Evening Assignment 
Do Role Effectiveness 

Profiles / 



PLAN BOOK REFERENCE 
Entire Book 

IV (blue). Plan for Action,, 

/ 'Part II (yellow) 

Role Clarification (green) 
II (yellow),. Page 2 



III (cherry), Pages H9 



SECOND DAY 
HOUR- 

8:30 .a.m\ 

9:30 Worship 
10:00 . Coffee 
10:15 

12:00 N Lunch 
2.: 00 p.m. 

A: 30 . Adjourn 
Evening 



TASK 

Consultative Review 2 
a. Work in Group 



b. Work in Quads 

Consultative Review 3 
Vork In Group 

Complete Worksheets 



PLAN BOOK REFERENCE ^ 

Ability Analysis (brown) 
II (yellow). Page 3 



II (yellojw;). Page 3 

Characteristics Survey (salmon) 
II (yellow). Page 4 

II (yellow) Pages 3 & 4 

III (cherry). Page 22 



THIRD DAY 
HOUR , 

8:30' a.m. 

9:30 
10:00 
10: if 

10:45 

12:00 N Lunch 



Worship 
Coffee 



TASK 

Consultative Review 4 
Work In Quads 



Summary, Work 

Work in Quads - 
Evaluative Review - 
> Work in Quads 



PLAN BOOK REFERENCE 

Knowledge Inventory (grey) 
II (yellow). Page 5 . 



II '(yellow). Page 6 

III (cherry). Pages 2(i-24 



.15 

(OVER) 



PAGE 



13 



HOUR 
2:00 p.m. 



2:15 
3:00 
3:30 
■4:00 
4:30 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Adjourn 



Planning 

^ Work in Group 

Person Ir 
Person 2: 
Break 

Person 3: ^ 
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PLAN BOOK REFERENCE 

II (yellow). Page 6 

III (cherry). Page 2A 

IV (blue), .Plai\ for Action 



FOURTH DAY 
HOUR 

8:30 a.m., 

9:00 ^ 

brship 
Coffee- 



3:30 
10:00 
10:30 
11:00 
11:30 




TASK 



Planning Continued 
Person 5: ^ 



Person 6 
Person 7- 
Person 8 



N 



12:00 N Adjoifm 



i 
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INDIVIDUAL PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLANNING CONSULTATION 
TWO AND ONE-HALF DAY SCHEDULE 



FIRST DAY 
HOUR 



TASK 



Get Acquainted 
Review Objectives 



10:00 a.m. 
11:00 - 12:00 H Consultative Review 1 



1:00 p.m. 
2:00 - 3:30 
3;30 - 4:00 
Evening, 



Private Work 
Consultative Review 2 
Explain Evening Assignment 



PLAN BOOK REFERENCE 
Entire Book 

IV (blue), Plan for Action 

Role Clarification (green) 
II (yellow). Pages 1 & 2 

II (yellow) , Page 2 

Abilities Analysis' (brown) 
II (yellowi , Page 3 



Do Role Effectiveness Praflles III (cherry), Pages 1-19 



SECOND DAY 
HOUR 

^:00 a.m. 
-11:00 

11:00 - 2:(30 

2:00 - 3:00 
3:30 - 4:30 

Evening 



TASK 

Consultative Review 3 

Private Work 

Consultative Review 4 
Consultative Review ^5 

! * * 

.fompletfe- PLA^l BOOK... , 



' PLAN BOOK REFERENCE 

Character^is tics Survey (salmon) 
II (yellow) , Page 4 

II (yel'low) , Page 4 

III (cherry), Page 22 

III, (cherry), Page 22 

Knowledge Inventory (grey)' 

II (yel low) , Page 5 , . 

II; (yellow). Page 6 

III (cherry), Pages 20-24 



THIRD DAY 
HOUR 

9:00 a.m. 
-11:00^ 



10:00 

•12:00 N 



Consultative Review 6 



Planning Consultation 



PLAN BOOK REFERENCE 



V 



III (cherry), Page 24 
IV ^lue) • 
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J. PLANNING WITH GROUPS WHICH COHTINUE 

ONE of the most effective applications of the PLAN BOOK process 
is to-planning with clusters of professional persons vho wish to work 
together over a period of time. This could be a multiple staff team, 
a degree program group (as in some D.Mih, programs), or a "contract 
learning" group (such as six or eight regional clergy who wish to study 
together). 

WHEN this is the objective, it is necessary, after completing 
individual designs for each member of the g|pup, to help the group de- 
sign ^'Developmental Units." These units should be shaped to meet some 
of the developm.ental needs of each individual in .the group. Also, if 
organizational objectives or policies .are applicable to the situation, 
these musts^e kept in mind in outlining the units. The process for de-' 
signing th^^^therefore, calls for ' collaboration, not persuasion. What 
is Resigned will become part of Category C, "Colleague Groups," on t\ie 
individual Developmental Plans for Action worksheets (blue).| 

TO do a group plan, the three-day program, as presented on Page 11 
of this Manual, must be extei^ded by at least half a day. I, myself, will 
no longer agrtee to do this if only three days are allowed for the entire 
event. \ - 

V " r 

THE procedure for designing the group- units is outlined on the 
Group Planning Charts which follow on Pages 17,18, & 19. They shodld .be 

used as foil^s: - ^. ^ * 

* 

GROUP PLANNING CHART I ; To complete this chart, ask each parti- 
cipant to share the top three developmental needs in, each area (Knowledge, 
Abilities, Characteristics) from Page '24 of Part III (cherry) and l^st 
these on a chalkboard or newsprint in an arrangement like ^.that^ Qf the 
chart. (Alternatively, you may reproduce the chart and have every group 
member fill in one as *'each person calls 6ff the top .three priorities, but 
this is not as effective for group process.). 

WITH this information in front of the- group, note the congruence 
th^re is in each are^^ ^nd see if consensus can be quickly, reached about 
the top three (in each nrea) which should have group priority This should 
be done by consensus, not majority opinion; if consensus is not forthcom- 
ing, leave this information in front of the group and proceed to the second 
chart . 

GROUP PLANNING CHART 2 ; Following the prpcadure outlined above, 
complete Qhart 2. by asking for indication of the top three role enhance- 
ment priorities of each person. These priorities can be developed by 
each from Step Three of the Developmental Plan for Action or- from 
Page 2, Part II (yellow). With this information in front of the group, 
work toward consensus about role focus for group attention., referring 
to the developmental^ needs priorities developed in Chart I. Ordinarily,*' 
he group immediately sees a ^great deal of congruency and *has little 
ouble deciding upon role development priorities. ' Within the top three 
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roles, there usually will^ be congruency about either specific roles or 
developmental needs^ (Knowledge, Abilities or Characteristics) which can 
be developed through focus upon several alternative roles. Try, to ob- 
tain agreement upon at ^ least one role focus (two or three if they are 
similary-roles) and move on to ^ Chart 3. 

GROUP PLANNING CHART 3 ; There are eight steps in the completion 
of this chart : V 

1. .In the Unit One Column, write into Block (a) the role 
focus agreed ■upon\. 



2. Referring to Group Planning Chart I, determine which 
developmental nee^8 priorities relate to the. role in 
Block (a) and enter these in Blocks (b), (c) and -(d) . 
If at all possible, keep this to the top three. 

f ^ / 

3.. Determine the methods which are preferable in the 
light- of the developmental needs priorities. Types 
of methods include experiential laboratories, case - 
study, lectures, reading, audio-visuals, etc. 

4. Li^t in Block (f) the names of ^ any 'resource persons 
which 70U or members of the group suggest. 

'5. Li§t*^in, Block (g) any bibliography you or group mem- 
bers^ may suggest. /• 



6.. Determine the date objectives (starting and finishing) 
and enter them on the , top line of the^ column. ^ 

7. Determine the nmber of wefek^*^ and the hours per week 
the group wishes to work together in this uni't; enter 
these on the second line. 

8/ Determine who in the group is willing to serve , as 
coordinator for arranging with resource persons, 
set.ting dates and meeting places, etc. 



IF there is time, do similar planning for Units Two and Three. 
However, just as with the individual planning, it lis more Important 
that th£ group learn well the process by doing ynit\One carefully. If 
the process has been learned, the group can Yiomp^ete the chart' later. 



\ 

\ 



/ 
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GROUP PLANNING 
CHART 1 

SUMMAPy OF DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS PRIORITIES 



id 

ERIC 





PERSON 




A: 


Bt 




Dt 


Priority 
Mo. 1 

w 

2 

g 3^ 










ABILITIES 




A 




i 


CHARACTERIS- 
TICS 

. ' tJ to H» 








> 


jx r 




^ .. 


PERSON 




Priority 
«No.- 1 

2 

§\ ^ 3 


E; ^ 




G! 


Ht 








* 


S \ 2 

^ \ 








■ ^- / 


CHARACTERIS- 
TICS " 

LJ to ^J:^^ 








■T— 7 



20 
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■"group planning 

• ■'' CHART 2 
ROLE ENHANCEMENT PRIORITIES 



Priority 

2 

H 
Ui 

i 


■ 'PERSON 




■B: 


C: 


D: ^' ^ j 


• 


/ 

/ 


/ 


if 


SECOND 


/ 


•< 

/ 

/ 

/ 






H 

(> DC 




/ 




V 




/ 


Priority 

H 

. Cm 


PERSON 


Er 


F: 


G": 


H:, 






f 

✓ 


• 


Q 

2. 
O 
U 

w 
w 




* 






H 


V 






4 



2.1" 
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GROUP PLANNING 
CHART 3 

OUTLINE OF PROJECTED DEVELOPMENT UNITS 



INTENDED BY 



FOR THE YEAR 



ERIC 



Name of Group 
BEGINNING 



, 19 



UNIT: 


UNIT ONE 


UNIT TWO 


UNIT THREE 


DATES OBJECTIVE 








r«uiiiD6£^ rieeKS/ nours 








; COORDINATOR 








ROLE(S) ; 
FOCUS 


(a) . 


(a) ■ 


(a) 




(b) 


(b) 


(b) 


EMPHASES 


• 








(c) 


(c) , 


(c) 


^ABILITIES 
EMPHASES 








CHARACTERISTICS 
EMPHASES 


. (d) 


(d) 


(d) 

r 




• (e) 




(e) 


DESIRED 
\ METHOD.(S) , 








' RESOURCE. 
PERSON (S) 
.(Tentative) 


(f) 


(f.) 


(f) 




(g) 


■ (g) 


- (g) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(Tentative) ' 
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K. TRAINING AND INFORMATION SOURCES FOR CONSUtTANTS 

THE PLAN BOOK .requires much of the consultant who leads persons 
through the process it facilitates. Those vho use it effectively do 
not simply fill in "a questionnaire" or "check off the boxes" or mechan- 

(ically follow out the instructions. They are involved In an experience 

which includes dialogue with themselves and with their colleagues irt 
ministry. ^ 

CONSULTATIVE dialogue strengthens this process and intensificis 
the experience since the consultant is seen as an authority figure whose 
intervention is critically significant. The impact of the experience 
will continue to feed in on the -individual long after the PLAN BOOK it- 
self is set a'side — and that impact is likely, in many cases, to be 
broader than the exercises of the PLAN BOOK are designed to overtly pre- 
cipitate. The very meaning of life is being touched upon throughout; 
the value system of the individual is being tapped, confirmed or^chj^l- 
lenged, as professional identity and its consequence for iptentlonalivfy ^ 
is influenced. ^ 

THE competency, ^experience, wisdom, and creative flexibility of . - 
the consultant is thus of great import to the -effective and ethical use . \ 
of the PLAN BOOK. While one of the objectives in preparing and offering Y\. 
it to others has been to extend the availability of this approach, it is 
not intended 4^t; this process- be 'used by consultants who are not able to 
supervine its use in a- context of -trained and testedv competency to help 
persons- tstruggle with problems of identity as well as of effectiveness. 

EVEN if you have credentials which will enable you to purchase 
and use the materials without. restriction, you may want to engage in 
some training or consultation, certainly. some reading; related ^ to occu- 
pational diagnosis and counseling if you have not concientrated much in - 
that area previously. As I write "this I 'am aware tlikt you probably do 
"not need to hear this, but ^1 need to.,say it I You will recognize the 
areas in. the PLAN BOOK procedure witfi which you teel comfortable and - 
those with which you feel a need for further knowledge and experience. 

IN addition to^|)uman relations and counseling skills, including 
the ability to recognize . the symptoms of abnormality and judge- what . 
should be done in the light of them, which it is assumed qualified con- 
sultants will already possess, th^a following are areas of knowledge and 
• ski M which the PLAN BOOK process requires, as basics: 



The Psychology of Occupational Development, particularly 
• as it relates to.middle^life developmental crises and 
decisions. ' . 

Learning Theory and Educational Design. 

Occupational Ability^ Analysis, including occupational 
information , and job analysis. 

The Psychology of Religious Experience, particularly 
in relation to the natux;e of the religious leadership. 
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Role Theory and Analysis; 
Career Development Coimsellng Techniques, 



FOLIX)WING is a listing, of readings which you may find helpful in 
your>use of the PLAH BCX)K and a listing of information resources. If you 
ate not already on the mailing lists which derive out pf an association . 
\rtth the Information resources meptioned^ it would be advisable to get 
your name on them. You will receive much information useful when helping 
others coapleta a Plan for Action. 



BOOKS AND ARTICLES 



Bietsdorf, John E., ed;. Creating an Intentional Ministry . Nashville: 
Abingdon Preaa, 1975. 

Brown, Thomas E. 'Vocational Crises and Occupational Satisfaction Among 

Ministers." The Prinbeton Seminary ^Bulletin ^ December 1970, vol.LXIII, 
nos. 2 & 3, pp. 52-$2. - ' ' 

- "Concepts of Mutuil Ministry." THESIS Cassettes, December 1972. 



'The Essential Characteristics of Religious Leadership'." THESIS^ 

Cassettes December 1974. ^ 

Cattelli Raymond B. '^Personality Pinned i3own." ^ Psychology Todav > ^Julv 1973, 
pp. 41-46. ' ' ^ • 

Vrankl, Victor E. The Will to Meaning . New York: New American Libraty,1969. 

Ginzberg^ Eli> et al. Occupational Choice! An' Approach^tb a General Theory . 
New York: Columbian University Press, 1951. 

Ginsberg, Eli. '"Toward a Theory pf Occupational Choice: A Restatement." 

The Vocational Guidance Quarterly > Marck 1972, vol. 20, no. 3, pi 172. 

Glasse, Janes D. Profession; Minister . Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1968. 

• Putting It Together In the Parish . Nashville: Abingdon Press, 

1972, Z~""^ 

Maslow^ Abraham. Religions, Values & Peak Experiences . Hew^York: Viking ' 
Press, 1964. . , * 

May, Rollo. Dpva and Will . New York: W.W. Norton & Co!, 1975. 

/ 



The Courage to Create . ^New York: W.W. Norton & Co.,' 1975. 



Pruyser, Paul W. A Dyniunic Psychology of Religion . New York: Harper & Row, 
' 1968. ^ 
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Rouch, Mark A. Competent Ministry . Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1974. 

Stewart, William. Profession and Person . Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1974. 

Super, Donald. The Psychology of Careers . New York: Harper & Rot7, 1957. 

tubesing, Donald A. & Nancy L.. TUNE IN.: empathy training workshop . Milwaukee 
Listening Group,. 1973. . 

" U.^. Department of L^bor. The Occupational Outlook Handbook s 

j 

- I INFORMATION SOURCES 

Academy of Parish Clergy, 409 Greenfield Street, Oak Park, Illinois 60302. 

American Management Associations, 135 W. 50th Street, New Tork, New York 
10020.' 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1607 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009/ x 

Association of Theological Schools, P.O. Box 396, Vandalia, Ohio\45377. 

Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, 

New York 10027. . ^ 

Association for Creative Change, Rt^ 1, Box 35A, Chelsea, Alabama 35043.' 
Enablement, Inc., 8 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116.. 
Institute for Advanced Pastoral Studies, 380 Lone Pine Road, Btoorofield 

Hills, Michigan 48013. - ' , - 

Mid-Atlantic Training Committee, Suite 325, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue N.W.> 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

National Council on Family Relations, 1219 University Avenue S, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55414. - 

NTL Institute, P.O. Box 9155, Rosslyn Station, Virginia 22209. 

Religious Research Associa^on, In<t., P.O. Box 228, Cathedral Station, 
New York, New York 10025. / 

Society for Scientific Study of Religion, P.O. Box U68A,. University of 
\ Connecticut, S.torrs, Connecticut 06268. - 

Society for the Advancement of Continuing Education for Ministry, 3401 
^Brook Road, Richmond, Virginia 23227. 

The Church Career Development Council, Room 760, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York, New York 10027. s ' ^ 

PERIODICALS • i. 

r 

• Atlantic Monthly Pgvchologv Todav 

Harper's ^ Smithsonian 

Human Behavior ' * ^ The New York Times 

, ' ^ "^Sunday Edition) ' 

Journals & Newsletters of. . . ' 

Organizations Listed Above 25 The Wall Street, Journal • 
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\ A-PURTIIER WORD .ABOUT INFORMATION 



EACH time that we have finished the Plan for Action part of the 
process in the leader workshops, several have expressed appreciative* 
curiosity about my knowledge of various^iyescurces and how they might 
relate to specific developmental needs • They have asked that I ^comment 
on this ability further in this manual; some'have felt that developing 
this skill would be most difficult for them... ' 

THERE are several ways that I have developed this ability and 
there are several things I do to keep^ current and informed on a wide 
spectrum of developmental happenings.! First, the capacity to relate 
specif'ic..^ents , readings, etc., to developmental -needs bpilds up as 
one ptactices^the kind of counseling ,and consultation in which I have 
been engaged for more than a decade. I As one. learns more about human 
development and professional growth, and as clients report back on 
things tried, one gradually develops a sense of perspective about what 
'hnight work" in specific cases. At lieast, this has been true in my 
case. Of course, it is all founded on basic studies in personality 

and occupational development, in which I continue* to read' and study. 

» ' ■ I 

SECOND, I stay fairly well abreast of ^'happenings'* by letting 
my curiosity fulfill itself in 'relatio^n to all kinds of things. I read 
want ads in the local papers^, and in s^ch journals as those listed above. 
I scan brochures as they cross my deskl (b^r the hundreds).. I listen to 
what persons in groups, and individuals in counseling, tell me. I in- 
.quire of colleagues about what they have seen or heard. ^ I read book 
reviews j(and books I-),, and I scan books. Thus do I store up what might 
seem to be useless bits of information when gathered ^ but what become 
very important "leads* for a particular person to follow in a group next 
week, or the week after. 

I really know of no easy way * to develop this' capacity , 'or any 
quick way, either. It requires a lot curiosity, quick perusing, ex- 
tensive study, as well as competent awareness of developmental processes' 
in the hyman personality. Also, a knowledge of what might ''turn ministers, 
on'* or turn them off helpsi* 

MORE is said about this In the last ^ection of the Commentary. 

CCMIENTARY; EXERC ISES/PROCEDURES * ^ * * 

L. ROLE CURIFICATION ■ 

REFERENCE; PART I, A CLARIFICATION OF ROLES (GREEN) & PART II (YmW),PAGE'2 

THE entire PLAN BOOK Is built around the role clarification pro- 
cess, which is designed to enable one to get a handle on his/her sense 
of purpose as well as what is required /.by the nature of the work. It 
tries to do this in a -way which brings a sense of wholeness to function 
in ministry^^ so thajt roles are used as statements of purpose which give 
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reason to the multitudinous functions and- tasks one carries out* on a 
day-to-day basisf. This edition> of the book does a better -job with that 
objective than did the first. However, the whole process of role clari- 
fication is ^o involved with theology and values, with one's own eccle- 
siology as- well as one's own sense of ability and desire-, that we have 
avoided taking the individual into these areas on paper ; Concern for 
them does come out in discussion, hpwever, and the process is meant to 
allow that to. happen." ^ / - 

__.AT-the'''same' time, there is a drive within the materials toward 
the realistic .over against the idealistic, llils, is not meant to be at' 
the exclusion of the ideal, .but rather\ ^push to struggle- with the ao^ 
plication of the ideal in practical, functional ways, as much as possi- 
ble, so that ideals have an opportunity to Influence the concrete 
experiences of life aswell as the abstract beliefs and values. 

/ THE booklet on roles focuses on distinction between what is 
intentional and what non-intentional ,, what is primary and what secondary . 
The categories , are not as clean iri real life as they appear, on paper, and 
the overlap between roles is such that a role can be partly intentional . 
in relation to another role, while i^ot intentional iri and of Itself ^ Lite- 
wise, while the entire Irole might not be experienced as intentional, spe- 
cific f unctions within a role- can/be intentional. To keep time demand 
realistic, we have not written into the materials exercises which sort 
all of this out for the person in preparation, and it does -not alv7ays get 
that cleatly Ported out in consul tat ic5n, either, as again time -is not 
available to pursue the topic as far aJ onfe' might wish to go with it. 
* • ^ ^ 

^- WHAT does happen in the role clarification as presently structured 
is., a sense of connection between functions and basic^ purposes (intention- 
ality) in ministry and a sense"" of priority abqUt the roles. 

THERE are several objectives, which these exercises are meant to 
fulfill. They are to enahle the individual to: . 

♦ 

1. Realize that in acting out roles one is acting out 
^purpose) that roles have to 'do with function in -a 

very, practical way., that the^y do not describe sta- ^ 

tus or position or title but rather the purpose of 

our activities. Thus, we used 'the durative verb and 
^ • encourage you to. remind participants of .that when 

they start changing the role terms back into nouns. 
^ • There is a sense of "I am'' about roles, of course, 

^nd there should be, but in an emphasis on that as- 
- * pect of role we often lose the Importance of what 

they say about function, about the active bridging 

they are to enable. 

2. Learn a way to define roles, and the importance of 
doing so. There is no need to insist on the" PLAN 
BOOK definition, but there is advantage for the 
participant in ^being urged to write out and check 
with colleagues his/her ov/n 'definition of roles. 
This forces clarity and often brings surprising 

' insight^ to the individual") h ' v 
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« 3. See that to practice one role is sometimes to give up 
the opportunity to practice another—time is finite. 
I ' This seems to be »an important insight for many persons 

in the process. ^ They express it by saying that they 
, are beginning to be able tOx accept their own Inability 
to do everything eqiially well, with equal investment 
of energy and interest. The sense of priority about 
roles that develops here is Important.' However, do 
not stretch it to absurdity. It is adequate to know 
^ that a couple of roles are definitely at the top and 

^ a couple are definitely at the bottom, with 9thers 

in between, without fruitlessly trying to decidfe be- 
tween number 1 and 2 or number 7 and 8. The exercise ' | ^ 
of doing that on paper is useful*, in that it forces, 
some discernment upon the peirsoj^, but consultants need 
not press for perfect proof \that indeed number 1 is 
,niraifeer 1 and not really numbef 2. Discuss it, press 
sufficiently to stretch one's thinking a bit and then 
let it go. 

4. Obtain greater awareness of what is required by the 

situation(s) in which he/she plans to minister and ^ 
' what is 'needed for his/her-. own fulfillment* In moving 
toward a statement o,f "essential roles" we are trying 
to. keep these two needs ii^ tension with one another. 

, you will notice that some roles you consider important to any 
list of roles are not listed. I have been unable to find any discrete 
listing which satisfies all. Though good research has been done (par- 
ticularly by Samuel Blizzard), practitioners will use great energy 
"arguing with definitions and distinctions if the objective is /to fit 
them, into a model rather than to teach them how to describe arid define 
their own roles. In the approach taken by the PLAN BOOK, the energy of 
participant and consultants alike should be used to help the individual 
clarify and express what he or she means by roles rather than upon de- 
fense and explication of a set list. I have found that individuals enjoy 
and appreciate this approach,, and that colleagues are able to assist one 
another in dynamic ways by following it. 

IN my own consultation I have found that investment in the question 
of intentionality as it relates to roles is well worth the time it takes. 
It is her(B that I sometimes begin a persistent asking of WHY questions, 
trying to help persons see that function without clarity of purpose by a 
religious leader is playing at religion (which is, after all, a search for, 
and express of, purpose). 

SOME of , the I^IY questions I ask are: 

"WHY emphasize that role instead of this one?" "What does such 

emphasis have to do with your intention in ministry?" '^Wiat is your 

purpose in ministry?" ^ , , ' 
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**WHY do you insist on overloo^fing this one?" '.'What does that 
mean theologically?" '^at values are you expressing—do you want to 
express?" ' » ' ' - 

"WHY can't you rearrange your ministry to use more energy on 

;?" "Who is stopping you?" "Who insists that you 

spend so'tnuch energy on when you feel it is contrary 

to "your purpose?" / 

can't you shift your priorities?" "Wijih whom must you ne- 
gotiate?" 

OTHER *VHY and WHY- NOT" questions come as dialogue develops and 
in the group situation particularly the participants fall in vitally 
with this approach. Such questions, when asked by consultants' and by 
colleagues should be asked firmly and directly, but with empathic con- ^ 
cern for development of clarity by the respondent. While I do not 
-hesitate to engage in dialogue about my view of ministry when it is 
appropriate to do so, the purpose of the WHY's must he to help others 
clarify, not^to lay my view of ministry upon them. "WHY?" is an evalu- 
ative question which can be asked as a negative judgment or as an en- 
couraging "tell me more" inquiry; It is the latter, of coursa,** which 
is usually most helpful. 

ONCE the WHY questions have been sufficiently pressed, the rest' 
of- the process falls into place with relative^ ease. 

THERE is no magic in the 60% guideline given for minimun energy 
on ificentional rolesi I have used and found it extremely helpful as a 
guideline for about eight years. It is based on some industrial studies 
which show that an upward- spiral of effectiveness begins when 60% or 
"greater energy is spent on roles which are meaningful to the executive 
and a downward spiral begins when the percentage is less than 60%. "There 
is no need, however, to press, the matter in a literal fashion. For those 
who serve in religion it is often' reassuring to see that their opportu- 
nities for iritentionality are as high as they' are. There is a tendency, 
(due, I hypothesize, to the idealism implicit in ministry) to be dis- 
gruntled if one is not spending close to 100% of energy on intentional 
roles. Occupational s'atlis faction and ministerial effectiveness do not 
depend upon such a perfect arrangement, however, and effectiveness often 
involves a willingness to compromise for less than 100%. ' 

AS you work through the role clarification,, do challenge extremely 
long lists of roles. Search for redundancy, look for indications of dilu- 
tion of energy over too wide an area and for the concomitant refusal to 
admit an inability to do everything. Generally, eight roles are adequate 
to describe a ministry and certainly are sufficient for purposes of PLAN 
BOOK analysis.. In cases in which a person feels that it is necessary to 
list more than eight at the bottom of Page 2, Part II, then ask that only 
the top eight be used for analysis. Otherwise, the work will becprae, too 
burdensome for the individual. Teach the process and he or she can extend 
it later. 
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M. ABILITIES ANALYSIS 



REFERENCE: PART I> AN ANALYSIS OF ABILITY (BROWN) & PART I (YELLOW), PAGE 3 




IN the ^^rfYarlysis of Ability booklet, biographical material is 
sought in soigj^ detail and with some breadth. The, data developed can 
be analyzed t:o confirm or deny the self-evaluation rendered in the 
other three s'ections of Part I, 

IT is possible^ in fact, to build an entire consulting process 
around ability analysis. History about the^se of it in church related 
career counseling may "be instructive here. 

IN the early days of Northeast* Career, Center, searching for a 
way to evaluate abilities on the basis of life experience so that we 
would not be dependent solely on projections made from test instruments, 
I began to use Bernard. Haldane's approach to ability analysis as one 
part of the career evaluation process. (The. career center program as a 
whole was never modeled after the flaldane approach to ability analysis, 
however, as has been unfortunately claimed.) Haldane emphasizes the • 
evaluation., of success experiences, and encourages a deliberate avoidance 
of failure analysis, an emphasis which supposedly helps people who are 
"down" to develop a positive attitude tovard themselves. His forms and 
process define success in terms solely of the pleasure principle and use 
a fairly broad definition of ability which results in a mixture of char-- 
acteristics and abilities presented as "abilities." He has used the 
process effectively in the counseling of business persons trying to im- 
prove their status and \eiij oyment in life, and we used the pr<{cei5S' suc- 
cessfully for several years at the career center, couching it as/we did 
in a context of testing, and evaluation by interview. However, i't^ required 
a great amount of interpretation to our clients, all of whom were church 
personnel with a definite need to deal with failure as well as with success, 
and a value need to consider meaning as well as plea'sure when analyzing the 
significance of their. life events. ^ 

THUS, I developed the Inventory of Meaningful ' )\bility , which pro- 
vided an opportunity to consider the WHY of life activities and events, 
including achievement and failure. The IMA came to be widely used by 
church-related career centers. It includes a discrete list of abilities 
based on the Dictionary of . Occupational ^ Titles published by the United 
States Department of Labor and used by. labor analysts to describe almost 
every job known to American industry. The instrument had piore power for 
self-insight development ' than even I was aware when I designed it and it 
is still used by. many career centers. Some career centers which do not 
use the IMA itself use a very similar format and process they have put * 
together themselves. 

ONE of the weaknesses in the IMA, however, as an instrument in *^ 
general and specifi;Cally as one for use in planning for role development 
within ministry, is its failure to adequately Include a concern for ptojcess 
(the ongoing involvements of life) and a too technical approach to the abil- 
ity factors. Also, there is no effort to discover in failures the abilities 
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in which one found meaning and used well even though the end result was 
not" rated a "success./* Failures are confronted and discussed but not 
searched for abilities. 

THE next effort by me, which corrected some ofothe IMA weaknesses 
and did focus on church roles rather than work life as a whole, was the 
Survey of' Resources for Development in Ministry . There were two editions 
of that instrument, yhich is no longer published, and they led directly 
'to the development of the S.R.D"; MIN. PLAN BOOK . . Thev were useful and 
aided many D.MIN, fellows at Drew and Lancaster Seminaries to put to- 
gether a plan of development based on an understanding of abilities, 
with some emphasis on knowledge at the very end of -the ptpcess. What "I 
discovered in using the instrument, however, was that it failed to in- 
tegrate adequately into the process other very important comppnents, 
which in extended sessions were dealf, with directly by lae • It put too 
great an emphasis upon ability analysis, without sufficient attention 
to the questions of intentionality, role clarification, knowledge* and^ - 
characteristics, which are now approaced in the PLAN BOOK in an integrated 
way. Also, the ability terminology needed better adaptation to its usage 
with, church roles specifically and that has been done in the PLAJJ BOOK. 

IN this* edition of the PLAN BOOK we have revised the process yet 
again, in- response to feedback from those who used ,the first edition. * 
We now ask for selection of the top five (cf . ten before) significant 
processes, achievements or failures, and we stop with the simple analysis 
of those for meaningful effective abilities. 'This has made this exercise 
much less burdensome in the at-home preparation and provides adequate^ data 
tor t'he purposes of the process. 

TOE deBinitions used in this booklet are very important, and this 
may be overlooked since in the role booklet -definitions are used as guides 
to orie-'s ovnfi writing of personal definitions. In ability analysis it is * 
possibl4 and necessary? to be much more discrete and definite about defini- 
tions. I call your attention, then, to those for significant process , 
significant achievement and significant failure on Page 1 of the booklet 
and to the^ definition' of effectively and meaningfully on^Page 5. ^ 

WHAT is sought in the ability analysis is an awareness of those 
abili^tics which when used carry with them in their very use a sense of 
purposefulness. "^Effectiveness is also a ^concern. Seldom does one find 
meaning in an ability he or she does not use well, but it cannot be as- 
suned that effective use involves meaning in a prima facie fashion. One 
miist struggle with the intersection between the ^two criteria .(effectively 
and with meaning). Since roles are valuable only if they involve func- 
tional activity, it is important to recognize that roles will be fulfill- 
ing and effective only if the abilities* used in them are themselves so. 

IN reviewing and enabling this process with your clients and 
group participants, the following should assist you: 

1. There is no activity in life which does not M^e in some way 
one or more of the abilities defined on Pages 6 and 7 of An Analysis 
of Ability. Some activities are more difficult to analyze than. others, 
and some persons will resist applying this process to certain aspects 
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of their lives, for reasons of value and because they, fail to recognize 
that to analyze in terms of ability does not mean that the whole stbry 
is told — only the ability side of- the story. You .will meet, this resis- 
tance most often with respect to such life processes as "marriage,'*"' 
"making love," "relating to other persons and* "playing" (games, sports). 
In the first three of these, the ability to negotiate is vital whether or . 
not any others are, and a case can easily be made for observe and analyze. 
In playing games and sports, observing, analyzing and coordinating are 
essential to even get started. ^ > 

IT is not wise, then, though some counselors do it, to insist 
that only work and education-related events be used foif' analyzing abili- 
ties. If your only concern is with job effectiveness (or "performance 
evaluation") such an approach is adequate, but it usually bespeaks a 
utilitarian, compartmentalized concept of man. In a process which is 
concerned with the search for meaningful effectiveness, fur thermore,~it 
is sometimes in the non-work related events and processes* that the most 
important discoveries are made. Help your participants with the difficult ^ 
analysis of , the seemingly unrelated processes, achievements and failures; 
they all use abilities and if the person has raised them to consciousness 
in his or her recollections and has, moreover, then raised .them even high- 
er by listing them In the "five most significant" (Page 4) , ^e should 
hesitate greatly to say that they are not relevant to ability analysis 
when we know^that they can be analyzed. " ^ 

2. Tlie abilities definitions are important. Be sure that they 
are used with respect, though occasional slight changes will do no harm. 
Some discussion will ordinarily uncover any careless usage which is being 
made of them. Sometimes the error rs in t;he direction of being 'too literal 
an insistence that every single word dn the definition be strictly adhered 
to; other times the error is in the direction of being t.oo broad. (The 
worst error of this type is with perform which^some perscjns use to me^n 
"do it.") ; 

\ " . • ■ 

3. Note, that the emphasis is on'^the whole picture . We have re- 
moved all scoring systmns because while the numbers that derive from 
scoring are helpful as signs and clues, they should not ordinarily be 
used as a conclusive ai^swer, but we (lave found them more influential 
than is good. ' . c . 

4. Pay particular attention to the emphases of Item l,^Page 3 

of II (yellow). The emphais is. on what you did (not^."we" but "r' should 
be the response), on exactly what you did (not just on the results) and - 
on why it was or is so Important to "you" (not "them" ) . . 

* \ * 

IN beginning the consultative review of ability ^aijalysis with a 
group, I usually spend about ten minutes with the whole group disciissing 
the brown booklet in terms of their response to it pn a feeling basis . 
. This provides opportunity for recollection of what one has put in his/her 
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own booklet and prepares them for sharing out of it. Next, I ask for 
a volijmteer to share an item from Page 8 (brown) with the group. As 
he/she shares^ following for the most part the outline on Page 3 of 
II (yellow), I make a few notes oh the board; Then, I either have the 
individual tell us what he/she has ••placed i^ the block" for that item 
on Page 8, or I have the group discuss what they feel should be in the 
block in the light of what they have heard the individual say. In either 
case, this brings '^about some careful *dis cuss ion of the definitions on 
Pages 6 and 7 (brown) and leads to an evaluative awareness of the sig- 
nificance of the meaningful effectiveness criteria. To illustrate that 
we are, trying to obtain for the block on Page 8 only.^those abilities 
that meet both criteria, I draw 6xL the board the following graph: 
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This ;6nables the group to see the relationship between abilities which, 

may have been used but which do not necessarily belong in the block on 

Page 8. The" block on Page 8 is the same as Quadrant I in the above 
graph* 

FOLLOWING this group* review, usually done with two "persons ^(one 

from each quad), tHe quad^ sit together' and go, through the same process 
with each member of the quad. 



N . CHARACTERISTICS SURVEY 



REFERENCE: A SURVEY OF CHARACTERISTICS (SALMON), PART II (YELLOW) 
AND PART III (CHERRY) , PAGE 22 ' ^ 



PAGE 4, 



THE objective oT the survey is clearly stated in its introduction: 
to raise awareness of characteristics and their impact, their potential 
for development and their capacity for inhibiting. 

ONE problem for persons trained in personality theory and testing 
is agreement upon personality variables and their function In relation to 
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various roles. The approach takefi to.charaf teristlcs In the PLAN BOOK 
is subject to all of- the criticisms of any such listing, I can- present 
no brief for It other than my own knowledge ,of personality and' the fact 
that the list and descriptions presented* have proven themselves very 
useful in helping men and' women develop « dynamic understanding of them- 
selves,, particularly-^ relation "^o ministry roles, 

THE PLAN BOOK can be used witl^\or without tests. While tests , 
do add strength, ordinarily,, to self-insight development in the process, 
it is possible, particularly in group settings, to make good use of the 
Survey of Characteristics without' any test datia. In such cases, it is 
important to utilize the resources of the group for '^reflection about 
the individual, in order that each might have external feedback against 
which t6 compare self-assessment, I hiave found groups of professional 
pe^'sons, after only a short while together, to be incredibly ^ood at 
the task of giving feedback to one another when there is a structured 
process for doing, so, such as by use^ of the characteristics scales pro- 
vided in the PLAN BOOK, I have found it most effective ^to take each 
scale, discuss it with the group, and ask if anyone would like group 
opinion about himself or herself. Most people do, and after a group 
of four or more have discussed and reached consensus about a particular 
individual on' a specific scale, it is ordinarily well-received and is 
often very close to^test data, 

^ IF tests are 'used, then the /consultant must, of .course, interpret 
them and assist persons in trans'^lating test scores into data that can be 
compared with the 18 scales,* Th^test I use with the PLAN BOOK is the 
Sixteen Per s onality' factors Questionnaire (Institute for Personality and 
Ability Testing);^, »I encoura^e'ixartM.cipants to compare the test scores 
to the PLAN BOOK scales as' follows: \ 



PLAN BOOK FACTOR 16PF TRAIT 

2 B 

3 ^ ' I,M 

4 ' L 

5 Qi 

6 QUI 

7 ^ " G 

8 QI 

9 \ QIV 

1° . ^2 

11 c E 

12 - I. 

13 ■ " H,N . 

(continued) 
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PLAK BOOK FACTOR " i6PF TRAIT . 

15 J C.E 

16 A.F 

1 

17 C 




WE have fflad^ major changes "in thi,^ section of the PLAN BOOK, 
dropping six scales used in the first edition, and also revising the 
way in which the characteristics data is used to form developmental 
objectives. 

TflE six scales were dropped to save time, in preparation to 
some extent, but more importantly during the consultative review pro- 
cess. Twenty-four ^scales were simply too many for most groups* to deal 
with in the time allowed. Decision about which ones to drop was made 
according to relative significance to development within the ministry 
rolfeSi. V 

ALSO, we completely revised Part III (cherry) with regard to the 
treatinent of characteristics. The explanation contained in the^ block 
^on Page 22 of Part III (cherry) ^probably says sufficiently why we changed 
this japproach. The amount of time and energy put into the earlier approach 
was for most pers6ns not generative of suffijpient insight to justify the 
investment; What we now have is a way for stating developmental objec- 
tives with regard to personality factors. These objectives, stated on 
Page 22 (cherry), are decided by each individual as he/she considers 
the insight gained in discussion of the Survey of Characteristics, test 
and group feedback and relative importance of specific characteristics 
to specific roles. This is where consultation becomes most important 
to the individual — consultation with the group leader (or professional 
person present) and with colleagues. 

IT cannot be emphasized too strongly that the PLAN BOOK makes no 
•pretense or attempt to fully diagnose a person in terms' of personality. 
It is- trying to assist one in gaining some insight intp significant per- 
sonality data, considering strengths ,^nd weaknesses, or enablers and* 
inhibitors, ^nd does not substitute for a complete diagnostic workup in 
cases requiring such. Keeping this in mind has enabled me to use the 
PLAN BOOK much. mare comfortably than at first, beginning with it as 1 
did out of a background of very thorough and comprehensive psychological 
diagnosis. - » 

ALSO, it cannot be emphasized too s^trongly that the word *used . 
above regarding 16PF scoifes and the Survey scales is compare . The^PF 
can give some insight about each spale. I cannot and do not wish to 
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claim that scores on the PF numberlcally mean the same thing as //a score 
on the Survey. In my own group interpretation, I emphasize this again 
'.and again. "Use the test for som6 insight about yourself,'* I say, "but 
not as identical w^th the scale in the book. Remember, you are trying 
to see" what the dynamics ^re in you, not whether the Survey an'd the test 
or group agree, as in some competition for .brightness'/* 

THE consultant will need to use his/her knowledge of personality 
theory to assist in the interpretation of the cpmbined scales and the 
many nuances possible. *^ // v 

THE Important thing to do with this part of the PLAN(B00k is to 
help persons use it to develop self-insight that can be ^cs/tribed and 
'fitted- into thoughts about development. It is not essential that all 
sources of data agree pn every characteristic for every p^rson^ It is 
hoped that every individual will be able to distinguish wj^thin and to 
express to others in commonly understood teOTS the significant dynamic 
vc^riables of personality, recognize how they Influence hi!s/her ministry 
and plan for development in the light of them . f: ' 

f // 

THIS material is not likely to be very helpful to the person who 

is seriously dysfunctional emotionally. You will need /to refer such 

persons for professional diagnosis and treatment. 



0. KNOWLEDGE INVENTORY 



::^Ai INVENTORY 0^ KNOWLEDGE (GREY) AND PAR^ 



ERLC 



REFERENCE ; -AN INVENTORY OY KNOWLEDGE (GREY) AND PART II (YELLOW), PAGE 5 

■ ■ / 

PREVIOUS users of the PLAN BOOK will note pome significant and 
clarifying changes in* this material. Th§ criteria have been simplified 
and the co.nsultative review clearly focuses upon /evaluation of one's own 
self -evaluation. This is adequate as a check, u^^on efther of the extreme 
responses to the inventory: over confidence about knowledge on one end, 
underconf idence about the other. The objective is to enable each person 
to look carefully at knowledge (not facts or knowing about alone), and 
to own a listing of significant arests of knowledge which can be confirmed 
by colleagues. When the^ instructions on Page 5 of II (yellow) are followed 
this is the result. Ordinarily a quad can help each other dp this in about 
one hour. ^ 

THERE are many redundancies in the ^knowledge listings, to. allow for 
the different ways persons have .of expressing the same area in different 
terms. To learn what each of the terms means, the consultant will need to 
refer to college catalogues, the Encyclopedia of Britannica and other such 
sources which describe various fields of study and areas of knowledge. Often 
in professional groups, ^lowever, what one person does not knov, another will, 
so there is no need for the group leader to be completely familiar with 
every term. 
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SUMMARY PROFILE OF SELF 
REFERENCE: PART II (YELLOW) > PAGE 6 

I 

THIS sheet draws together in one place the summary data from 
each of the other pages In Part II. Its purpose is simply that— to 
get it all on one page for comparison use later in the process—but 
in doing the sheet; participants have another opportunity to review 
what is most significant to them in each category: roles, knowledge, 
abilities and characteristics. No particular instructions are neces- 
sary, other than what are on the sheet, except a reminder that as in 
doing any part of the PLAJl BOOK discernment and reflection are called 
'for. Sometimes, wHen it is possible, sharing of this sheet with each 
other is a very confirming experience, but time for that to happen will 
vary depending on Wow fast a group works with other parts of the process. 



Q. ROLE EFFECTIVENESS PROFILES 

REFERENCE: PART III (CHERRY) > PAGES 1-19 & PART II (YELLOW). T^AGE 2 

IN this section, material for 'determining what a role requires 
for effectiveness is outli^jed according to knowledge and abilities, 
A^ already" indicated, characteristics are dealt with, in a different , 
way and are no longer included on the Role Effectiveness Profiles. 

THE work required which is^ to complete a ROLE EFFECTIVENESS 
PROFILE on each role believed essential (that-is, entered at the bottom 
of Page 2, Part^II (yellow), can be done either privately or in the 
present:e of the group, Wften time allows, there is advantage to this 
being done while sitting in quads, so that persons can inquire of one 
another and check ]with each other about it as they do it. On the other . 
hand, it can be done overnight and checked by the group leader later, 
I frequently check them over while the quads are doing the knowledge 
evaluation, or I take them overnight on the second" evening, look them 
over and give them back with any additions or corrections.. \^at I look 
for'is gaps, in requirements, in vhat .seems essential to the role given 
the situation of the person -—Once more, perfection is not the objective, 
but useful, relevant insight. 

FOLLOWING the instructions^ contained on Page 1 (cherry) is ade^ 
quate. Do call attention to the suggiastive nature of the keys, to the 
need, therefore, to be discerning in the use of them: copying mechani- 
"•cally will not help much, nor will skipping through them hastily give 
much help. A careful analysis of one's roles, using the keys AS A . 
STARTING POINT, however, will ordinarily provide ,a gr^at deal /of insight 
about the roles one is practicing or planning. to practice. 

THIS part of the work should follow completion of Part 11 (yellow). 
Page 2 and is so indicated on the suggested schedules. 
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R. ROLE EFFECTIVENESS EVALUATION 
REFERENCE; PART III (CHERRY) > PAGES 20-22 

/AS now written, the ROLE EFFECTIVENESS EVALUATION, which Is a 
comparison of what one has with what one nefeds , is done in three* steps* 
First, there is a comparison of knowledge required with knowledge pos- 
ses^ (Page 20); next a cotnparis.on of abilities needed with those one 
has (Page 21) ; third is the^ characteristics* development needs sheet al-- 
ready discussed above (C) , but due for further consideration here. No 
key to characteristics is offered in the PLAN BOOK, but each pers9n is 
encouraged to think in terms of roles to be fulfilled wlien doing Page 22, 
Dialogue with the group is often important here. 

\ THIS work-'can be done while sitting with the group, or privately, 
, depending on preference and the living arraingetnents of the group. 

S.\ CHECK FOR MEANING 

REFERENCE: PART III (CHERRY), PAGE 23 ' 



THIS exercise is included as a -reminder to all to consider once 
more the need for meaning as well as for effectiveness. ' A careful read- 
ing of what is written on the page is sufficent. You may w ish to read 
the first two paragraphs out loud before the group begins work on this. 
It is an invitatiqn to stand back from concern for effectiveness and to 
think in terms of lEulfillment, of purpose, of one's own search for meaning. 

T. DEVELOPMENTAL_NEroSSU>m;^ * ^ 



REFERENCE: PART III (CHERRY) > PAGE 24 

THE^thought required for this exercise is a focusing discipline: • 
out of all that has been indicated on the previous p^ges (20,21,22,23), 
"Mif^t will I choose for developmental attention?" Tlii's'lfage becomes the 
worksheet for setting specific goals and thus is verv important. If the 
process up to 'this point has worked well for an individual, this exercise 
comes easy: already a^sense of perspective has developed-, a feeling for 
priorities has begun to take shape and this page simply focuses it. If, * 
however, the process has not .been clarifying for the participant, this 
is.jwhen you will discover it, if you have not already • The results of 
this work get shared with the entire group during the last session (see 
commentary on planning below), i 
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U. DEVELOPMENTAL PLANNING GUIDE 

•J, 

REFERENCE; PART IV (BLUE) 

STEP ONE : DETERMINING DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESSES 

THE instructions on Page 1 of Part IV call for the completion 
of a Plan for A'ction sheet for one year following the first completion 
of the PLAN BOOK process, preferably beginning immediate iy,"» ,The objec- 
.tive of teaching the process as well as helping make specific plans 
should again be. kept ^n mind by the leader and group. It is- hoped that 
the individual will follow through with further planning in future years 
on. the basis of the approach learned, and wfll utilize colleagues and/or 
professional consultants in checking out his/her own planning.^ 

IN helping to lay out alternatives for wqrkinj? at specific develbp- 
mental objectives, the consultant's skills as a group leader (in the group 
programs) and his/her knowledge, information %ank,'l understanding of hunan 
development, and cfeati*vity are all important; He or she can either expand 
and enhance at this point, Cataly2Je a group or an individual,- or dampen and 
'impede. 1 have commented" on^ Page 23 about my own resources for leading 
^ this part of the process. There is no way that a manual can give vou what 
you need for this — e^cperience, training, and certain abilities are necessary 

,EACH of the process catagories mentioned on Page 1 of Part IV is 
potentially capable of providing an "entire development' program "witKin it- 
self, but until the various categories are considered, it is not wise to 
focus only on ^any pn^ of .them. This Is true even if the group is together 
for the 'purpose of planning 'a colleague group program. The colleague group 
program will have more significance if it is planned and negotiated In- the 
light of everything else the members of the grotip may try or desire to do, 
as individuals. 

IN filling in the process blocks, it is not necessary to place 
something in every block. Neither is it unusual to use the same pro- 
cess for several different purposes. The objective here is to help 
persons be as stimulated as possible about different ways to work 
at the various developmental needs, but as with other exercises in the 
PLAN BOOK, to push this to the point of exhaustion is counter-productive. 

TIMING is iinportant here. , In the three-day program, as indicated 
on the schedule, I usually allow thirty minut.es far the "first person, 
twenty-five for the second, twenty ^or the third, and fifteen for e^ch 
of the others. **This will vary, dependent upon individual needs, and the 
group does build up information and skill as it goes through this with 
each other. It can become very tiring if it does not move fast enough 
and if a brainstorming attitude does not prevail. Brainstorming means 
to share without judgment, ranging all over the chart, with an under- 
standing that the group and/or individual will later evaluate. and sort 
out. 

« 
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IN the three and one-hialf day schedule, one advantage Is a more 
relaxed time with this part- of the process. Not only can more time be 
given .to each person, but the advantage of overnight about halfway through 
this step'*.is very helpful. 

READF^S of the first manual will note in the sections which follow 
a change of expectations with regard to Steps Two. and Three of Part IV. 
We have found tihat it is better for those to be done at home, after the 
consultation^ I. encourage persons to telephone or write me if they have 
any difficulty oir need additional information in doing them. The benefit 
' 'of standing back ^or a few days before choosing from the many suggestions 
made in Step Oi^e outweighs, it seems, the advantage of group or consultant 
input on these last\ two steps, HOlrtlVER, eucourage that individuals do them 
SOON. \ ^ ; 

ALSO, brief mention at the end of the Step One ^vrocess of whi'^h 
. ones make the most qense to the group, or some confirmation of the in- 
dividuals expressed intent to follow one or another is very helpful, 

STEP TWO : SETTING SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES (AFTER^ CONSULTATION) 

\ 

V7HEN the process* categories are as complete as possible, the \ 
next step is to choose from them the specific processes to be followed 
during the coming year. This is most of ten- done at home following the 
event. In doing thij^, it is important'to note the possibilities of 
connections between needs, such as, for example, the instance in which 
an ability and an area of knowledge can be worked on in -the same process, 
although originally the process was assigned/.only to one of them. An 
example of this is the case in which ''Group Pr6cess** is listed urider 
Knowledge, ''Negotiating" under Abilities and '^Developing Assert iveness" 
under Characteristics, A process which plight deal with all three would 
be a conflict management training experience, iri jwhich there would be 
specific theoretical input about group process, laboratory experience 
in negotiating skills and feedback about one's personality, with oppor- 
tunity to try new behavior. 

IN the Step Two section of the worksheet, there is space for four 
processes to be written in. It is not necessary, of course, to use all 
four blocks. What is wr.itten in should be relevant to the top part of 
the page and accomplishable during the year. Sometimes only one block 
will be used, therefore, as the process' listed is sufficiently involved 
to absorb all of the available resources Jthat year.' 

YOU want to encourage in Step Two, then SPECIFICITY of process, 
and DATE by which to start, and ABILITY TO ACCOMPLISH it during the year. 
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MAIJIUAL ... PAGE 38 

! 

• ■ / 

step' three' ; N OTING ROLES TO BE ENHANCED (AFTER CONSULTATION) 

THIS step is obviously a "check back and be sure" exercise. It 
is also a confirming experience. If, upon reviewing the Essential Role^ 
list developed earlier in the process against the plans for the year, one, 
discovers that what i6 Co be pursued has insu£ftcient relevance tp roles 
which need to dev€;lqped during that year, then, of course, another 
run-throtigh of the plans for the year (Step Twp) will be necessaijy. This 
seldom happens,' but when it does, it is significant, for the Develop- 
mental Plan for Action MUST have a direct and obvious impact oh essen- 
tial roles if there is, to be adequate motivajJ^^ for follow through on 
the plan. ^ - ^^^^^ * ^. 



V. SUPPLEMENTARY SUMMARY SHEET FOR D.MIN. APPLICANTS 

THIS two~page report form appears at the very end of the PLAN 
BOOK,* It is summary, of course, of the PLAN BOOK insights only, since ^ 
other materials (essays, transcripts, etc.) relevant to applicatfion to 
and planning are submitted separately. , ♦ 

IN^ompleting this summary, the participant will need to refer 
to already completed analyses in the* PLAN BOOK,- The PLAN BOOK refer- 
ences^ are. noted on the summary-, report form. You should call to the 
attention of the respondent, however, the follovring: . . \^ 

1. In completing Statement 1, he or she will need to list only 
^ the areas of greatest knowledge from Page 6 of Part II <[yellow) , 

and will need to list the most meaningful effective abilities* 
and the tgost significant enhancing characteristics* Note that 
tliis may require some further sorting out of the data found- on 
Page 6. 



2. In completing Item 2, he or, she will utilize Page 24 of Part 
IH(cherry) and will neecL-torchcTose the knowledge, abilities, 
and aiaracterigJJ^s--to"S^ worked on in the D.Min. program. This 
ordina-rdriy xfould not be everything recorded on Page 2A. Also, 
he/sh^ may wish to^ include some of the same knowledge, abilitieSy 
and characteristics mentioned in responding to Statement 1. Or- 
dinarily, there will be some' redundancy here, sin6e a D.Min. 
program at its best will enable a person to enhance strengths 

as well as develop areas which are weak or inhibiting. 

3. In com^jleting Statement 3, he or she should refer to Part II 
(yellow). Page 2, and consider jwhich roles will be strengthened 
by work described in Statement 3. 

■ ^ ■■ ■ / 

4. Statement A goes beyond what l^as been "programmed into'^ the 
PLAN BOOK and will call for further reflection by the appli- 
cant. This may be a first statement of possible projects, a 

, restatentent of j>roject plans already submitted to a committee. 
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or a combination. It is an opportunity to' call attention to 
the relevancy of the developmental planning process to* pro- 
ject consideration. Some persons with whom I have worked have 
changed their project plans C9mpletely follov^ing the PLAN BOOK 
process; .others have had earlier plans' confirmed; and others* 
have been enabled for the. first time to thinfc of projects which 
are relevant to their own developmental needs. ' •» 



SPACE for the supervisor's statement^ will also v,ary in -importance.. . 
You may want to simply write in "NONE, ""or "See Statement- Separately \Sub--. 
mi.t-ted," dependent on your procedure. ;" I complete the statement in the 
space provided, Xerox the^^.ummary, •return a copy to. the applicant, keep 
one for my files and forward the original to the director of D.Min. studies 

IT is probably best that this summary statement be completed by 
the applicant soon after, bdt definitely after, completion of the con- " 
sultative process* Usually, I ask those with whom I work to complete 
It within a week and forw^rd^ ib to ine, so that it is done in the days 
immediately following completion of the PLAN BOOK. 

IT Is Important that those to whom- these reports are submitted 
understand the PLAN BOOK process on which they are based. This can be 
facilitated by consultative sessions between you and them, and/or by 
their participation in a group PLAN BOOK program. I have found that 
this familiarity enables the results of the PLAN BOOK process to be 
of continuing use to the fellow and his or her mentors throughout the 
D.Min. .program. 
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PREFACE 

1 c 

= WE S,R,D, MIN, PLAN BOOK is intended to assist you in shaping a developmental 
strategy which will result in increased effectiveness and meaning in your ministry^ The 
development of such a strategy is not an easy task; when taken seriously, the energy ' 
used in reflection and analysis, meditation and dialogue, is great, but formost'^it turns 
out to be a worthwhile investment, leadin^g to new perspectives on the profession of 
ministry and the intentiohality of one's owii efforts. • / 

/- ! ' / ' 

THE PLAN BOOK is designed for use in jconsultation on either a gro^p or individual 
basis, part of it being connpleted before sucl] consultation begins and^ne rest during the 
consultation. It is also designed to teach ypu this approach to thought about yourself, 
so that when you have been through the process once you can-cpntinueto apply^it to 
yourself over the years. / / 

GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENFis due many who haVe contnbuted in one way 
or another to the development of jlnis instrument and ,the process used with it: the 
many clients and counselors who IjSve utilized other rp^terials (particularly the ///re//- 
tory of Meaningful /I ft ////y)' prepared by the author; Wm.-^Barrick and the D.Min. 
students and faculty of the seirnnary-at Drew Uni/ersity,,who first used and offered 
helpful criticism of the S:R.D./^HiX, a predecessor to this PLAN BOOK; Richard Vieth, 
Loyde Hartley gnd the D. Min. fellows at Lanc'aster Seminary who also utilized and 
offered helpful suggestions about the S.R.D, Mhu: the men and women in continuing 
education planning groups related to Lancaster Seminary during 1974; the 30 pastors of 
Lehigh Valley] who suffered through the first (and very rough) version of the PLAN 
BOOK; the Sisters of the Cenacle, particularly Sr. Rosemary Duncan, for their-response 
to the author's leadership in using the approach outlined in the PLAN BOOK \n their 
workshops for the development of personal and ministerial resources; Patricia Allen 
Brown for special assistance in thinking^through the process, the design and format; 
Barbara F. Ober for patient and expert attention to the details of typing, proofing 
and printing. 



OUTLINE OF THE PLAN BOOK 



PART I: FOUR SECTIONS: Roles Clarification, Knowledge Inventory, Ability 
Analysis, and Characteristics Survey. This part is done in advance of group 
or individuahconsult'ation. 

PART II: FIVE SECTIONS; Consultative Review of the four sections of Part I and 
' a Sumnnary Profile of Knowledge, Abilities and Characteristics. • 

PART IN: THREE SECTIONS: Analysis of Role Effectiveness, Comparison of 
Knowledge, , Abilities and Characteristics vyith Role Requirements, Sum- 
mary of Developmental Needs. 

PART IV: Outline of a Plan for Development. 
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PAGE 1 , A CLARIFICATION OF ROLES 

INTRODUCTION C; 



MINISTRY is carried out in the fulfillment of various roles. A role is a purposeful . 
and task-oriented function, or cluster of functions, which describes one or more of 
the major responsibilities essential to a particular position. What we consider to be 
our roles significantly influences how we .do our work and how we feel about it. In 
the living out of roles we use the knowledge, abilities and characteristics ^which are 
oup in a variety of ways. They combine to bring the results which give meaning to our 
efforts and fulfillment to our values, beliefs and commitments. 

IT is the objective of this section to help you develop a list of roles which 'are 
essential to the effective and meaningful practice of ministry in the setting in which 
you are now, or intend in the future to practice it. This is an evaluative proces^s calling 
for careful discernment. 



STEP ONEr^CHOOSING FUNCTIONAL TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 

PAGES 2-7 contain a list of terms which ministers, priests, religious, and other 
church personnel frequently use to describe the functions of their ministry. The listing 
comes from many sources and is neither exhaustive nor discrete. It is improbable that 
anyone would act out all of the functions, on the list and some terms-will be more 
appealing than others to you. It is a suggestive list, meant to stimulate you to choose 
and describe the terms that best express your ministry. This means that you must 
examine the list, eliminate the terms which are totally irrelevant to you, add terms 
not covered and change definitions to more suitably fit you. Following these instruc- 
tions should enable you to develop a list which can be used as a guide to your further 
development of meaning and effectiveness: 

1. Decide the context in which, you intend to think through your roles and indicate 
by marking one of the contexts described at the top of Page 2. 

2. Review the list and add any functions, which you do, or should dp^hat are not 
mentioned in dny way. Write out a definition for each .one. 

3. Revise any definitions you need to in order to make a term more suitable for you. 

Write your changes /;/ on the lines provided < 

4. In the column "P or S" mark with a "P" all of the functions which you believe 
to be essential to the effectiveness of your ministry: those which are very basic, 
which are of PRIMARY importance to your ministry. 

5. In the column "P or S" mark with an "S" all of the functions you perceive to be 
necessary but which are of SECONDARY importance. 

6. USE A PENCIL 
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ROLE CHOICE'LIST 



STATEMENT OF COWTEXT: Mark one of these contexts in which you are focusing 
"your consideration of roles: ^ — 

The present situatioain which I am c'arrying out a ministry. 



A ministry I am planning (or hoping) to move into soon. 



NOTE: Some of the terms which follow are similar to job and position titles; in 
fact, some are identical. Here, however, keep in mind that it is upon functions within 
positions you are to focus. Do not rewrite definitions to describe entire ministries. 
ALSO, avoid using style indicators, such as *'enabler** to describe a function. Styles 
are applicable to many functions rather than being functions in themselves, as a rule. 



TERM , 
ARBITRATING 



PQr S BRIEF DEFINITION 

— . Peace-makirfg,. conflict management functions 
in an organization, between organizations 
or" persons 



BOOK-KEEPING 



Financial records data entry activities 



BUILDINGS 
MANAGING 



Oversight of the use and maintenance ofj^ 
buildings and other facilities, including supers*' 
vision of personnel 



CLERKING 



Doing clerical-type work 



COMMUNITY . 
COORDINATING 



(In religious communities or parishes) co- 
ordinating various activities and functions of 
the community 



ERJC 
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TERM ' PorS BRIEF DEFINITION 

COUNSELING — In professional settings and utilizing profes- 

sional skills, helping individuals with spiritual, 
family, emotional, vocational, etc., problems. 



CURRICULUM 
DESIGNING 



Preparing study guides, materials, for use in 
specific ways, either as original work or 
imaginative use of resource materials provided, 
by others 



EDITING 



Editing, ot^ supervising editing of written 
materiats, filmstrips, audiovisuals.' 



EDUCATION 
ADMINISieRING 



EVANGELIZING 



Directing, managing, and/or supep/istng^duca-' 
tional programs or orgaiiizations 




In direct ways, seeking to convert, persuade, 
recruit, enroll, new commitments to the 
faith 



FOOD SERVING 



Serving meals, including the preparation of 
them 



J 

FUND RAISING - Assuming responsibility for supervising, man-. 

. . aging and/or directing efforts to raise money 

through contributions, wills, special gifts 



HOSTESSING — Receiving guests, coordinating the.usual cour- 

tesies extended those who come to a residen- 
tial facility 'SUch as a retreat house or a 
conference center 
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TERM 



Pvor S 



BRIEF DEFINITION 



hlOUSE 

MANAGING 



Supervising, coordinating, overseeing practi- 
cal affairs of the house (retreat or conference 
center) 



LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING 



LIBRARY 

. 'COORDINATING 



Planning for and carrying out, or directing 
•others in doing so, training programs for 
leaders in the organization 

\ 

Functioning as librarian, or as library mainte- 
nance verson, for an organization " ^ 



MIMEOGRAPHING 



Setting up and running duplicating equipment 



MUSIC 
LEADING 



Leading choirs, composing, planning jnusical 
programs and such 



MUSIC 

perI^ming 



9n a regular basis, engaging in public perfor- 
?nance in music whether instrument^lrvocal, 
etc. 




OFFICE 
MANAGING 



Coordinating the affairs of an office in which 
other persons work 



ORGANIZATION 
ADMINISTERING 



Mapaging the organizatiori through oversight, 
plarihing, supervision of personnel, budget 
control, and such 



ORGAN IDEATIONAL 
CONSULTING 



Enabling and facilitating organizational life 
through 9 consultative counseling type ap- 
proach 



ERIC 
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TERM 



Por S 



BRIEF DEFINITION 



PARISH 
MANAGING 



Assuming resRonsibility for the organizational 
life of the parish by providing leadership; 
supervision, direction 



PASTORAL 
CARING 



Showing specific concern for parishioners 
whether in a tinne of special need or on a regu- 
lar basis, ordinarily in ^^ variety of ways 
(visiting, counseling, etc.) 



PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTERING 



Having responsibility for the admjnistration of 
personneF policies, including employment 
arrangements, wages, payroll, etc. 



PREACHING 



Proclaiming the message vocally, in public 
settings 



PROFESSIONAL 
LEADING^ 



Leading, or participating with' fellow profes- 
sionals in the community (civic) or church, as 
in denominational organizations, councils of 
churches, and such; also providing leadership 
in various civic and charitable organizations 
because of position in ministry. 



PROGRAM,'" 
ADMINISTERING 



Coordinating,, supervising, following through 
on specific programs within the organization 



PROGRAM f Thinking up, planning, designing, programs of 

DEVELOPING various-kinds 



PUBLIC RELATIONS - Assuming responsibility for getting the news 

MANAGING out, perhaps in a promotional way, but also 

in an informational way 
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TERM P or S 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 



BRIEF DEFINITION 

Communicating in formal orsemiformal ways 
and settings through oral presentation 



PURCHASING 



Coordinating or actually doing the buying of 
supplies, of whatever kind, on a regular basis 



RECORDS 
KEEPING 



Maintaining financial, census, and other 
records 



RECREATION 
• LEADING 



Organizing, supervising, planning, and other- 
wise leading in endeavors of a recreational 
nature — sports, fun dinners, parties, and such 



RETREAT 
COORDINATING 



In a .religious' community, retreat center, or 
other setting in which religious retreats are 
offered on a regular l^asi^s> coordinating the 
scheduling and promotion of them^ 



RETREAT 
•lEADING 



Providing guidance, whether on a private or 
group basis, to retreatants 



SOPIAL 
WORKING 



Providing in a somewhat direct way assistance 
tc5 troubled persons in obtaining tangible help 



SPIRITUAL 
DIRECTING. 



Providing indivipuals and groups with specific 
guidance regarding development of spiritual 
life^'and insight 
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TERM. 
TEACHING 



Por S 



A CLARIFICATION OF ROLES 

BRIEF DEFINITION 

(Instructing in semi-formal or formal settings 



VISITING — Visiting in homes, hospitals, etc. 



WRITING 



Communicating with groups or public through 
written statements of a formal or somewhat 

V 

formal nature i 



WORSHIP LEADING - ' Leading others in formal acts of worship 



i. 
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STEP TWO: DETERMINING ROLES i 

- YOU have described the functions of your ministrt on the previous pages. The task 
now is to determine which of the terms you have'marked are ROLE TERMS for you - 
terms which describe PURPOSEFUL RESPONSIBILITIES and which organize the 
functions of work into meaningful clusters. We must distinguish these from the terms 
•which will remain as descriptive of functions within roles. >, • 

FOR EXAMPLE, to one person counseling may be a role to which many tasks and 
functions are related; it is the organizing theme of a cluster of activities; to another 
person counseling, as important as it may be, is really a function within the role; 
pastoral caring. For one person arbitrating may be a role while for someone else it is 
one of the functions irf the role, parish managing. 

REVIEW the lists on Pages 2-7. and distinguish for yourself between roles and func- 
tions within roles. Do this by listing the roles in the left hand spaces/provided below 
and the functions related to each role in the block on the right. Some functions may 
relate to more than one role. Try to organize your ministry description into no more 
than eight roles, but if you need more space add additional sheets. 



4._ 
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ROLE 
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STEP THREE: DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN INTENTIONAL AND 
NON INTENTIpNAL ROLES , . 

SOMETHING which is intentional for us has a bridging impact: it helps us connect 
who we are inside with the realities we face outside. Our sense of self is involved in 
that which is intentional: our values and purposes are carried into action through our 
intentionality. \ 

INTENTIONAL ROLES, thus, are those which are^p^ofTsignificant to our sense of 
satisfaction and meaning: we are not acting thep^tJut simply because the job deme^nds 
them of us but also because, and sometirnps<J///v because, they are important to our 
own sense of purpose and being. /. 

IT is important that as much^^efTole functioning as possible be intentional, .but it is 
not often that every role wUfbe intentional. Some roles we must fulfill only because 
they are important to^^eftective and successful completion of the responsibilities'we 
have assumed. This &tep encourages you to analyze your list of roles to see which are 
intentional and which are simply essential. - , ' . 

THERE areyfour categories into which your roles can be divided. following this 
approach: 

/intentional and Nectssary: You fulfill purpose in them and effectiveness 
in the work requires them. ' ^ 

Intctitional but Not /Required^ You do them to fulfill purpose but they 
are not required by the work. ' ' ^ 

'Non-intentional but Necessary: The job requires them but you find no 
purpd^e of your own for doing them. 

}^n-lntent\onal and Not Required: Neither your own purposefulness nor 
tlW job requires t)iern*bf you. 



\ REVIEW your 
below: 



list on Page 8 and place each role in its appropriate quadrant 
INTENTIONAL 




Intentional Rminred Roles 



EE 

a 

LU 



cr Non*lnhntional hut Ncccssar\ Roles 



Intentional Voluntary Roles 



' IV 

Non-lntefli^onal & Not Required Roles I 



NON-INTENTIONAL 
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STEP FOUR: STATING THE ESSENTIAL ROLES OF YOUR MINISTRY 

^ 6 

AT the bottom of Page 9 you have organized your roles into four categories. Review 
that arrangement and consider which roles are essential to your ministry, as follows: • . 

1. If you have listed any roles in Quadrant IV, consider whether you should^continue 
to consider them as part of your role listing. Perhaps they are "tasks" you Have some- 
how drifted into doing but should plan to give up. Perhaps they are not roles but ratherf 
functions of roles listed in Quadrants I, II or III. See if you can eliminate any.rolesjn 
Quadrant IV. 

2. Make an "educated guess" about the relative time and energy you spend'in each of 
'your roles and summarize your analysis in this chart: 

ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF TIME/ENERGY USED IN ROLES 

I. Intentional Required Roles % • 

II. Intentional Voluntary Roles % \ 

a. total % time Used in Intentional Roles^ (I + II) -% 

> III. Non-1 ntehtional But Necessary Roles -J — % 

1V. Non-Intentional, Not Required Roles % 

b. Total %Time Used in Non-Intentional Roles (III + IV) % 

Total Ministry, All 'Roles 100.% 

3. Before completing the list below of Essential Roles, review the analysis above and if 
less than 60% of your time/energy is estimated to be used in Intentional Roles {Line «), 
try to think of ways by which the percentage can be increased. Is it possible to elimi- 
nate a role. from Quadrant Ml? If you have not "vacated" Quadrant IV, what percent- 
age would be available for I and II if tho^e in IV were eliminated? Make notes for 
discussion with others about how you might increase the percentage of your ministry 
you spend doing roles which are intentional for you. Use the back of this page for such 
notes, including-questions you would like to raise. 

4. Summarize here what you now feel to be the essential roles of your ministry: all of 
those that must be included for meaningful effectiveness, i.e., all that are left in the 
quadrants at the bottom of Page 9 after you have done the review suggested above. 

ESSENTIAL ROLES OF MY*MINISTRY 



— f-^*S2^ 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ABILITY 

PA6E 1 

INTRODUCTION , 

*^h0i«o able havina power to do something, 
ABILITY, from its U,,n -P^^^^^/ tc3Vc, of knowledge, 
having capacity and skill. It is, .n a act out roles. Often we 

Abilities are the tools which we "^^'^■^^^^^^^.r^^'Xer conS ming ourselves only • , 
think of abilities, only in terms of our W . ^'^^ \, .^e root and 
with the question of bemg able. This is ^Pp^^P"^ an obvious way to the 

common use of the word, but it does not ^'^^./^^^^^J^" the use of 

question of , our desire ^o use them: the 
ahiiities in wbrk is to- be congruent with our intentions, we musi 
Jhe ^alg we find in u.ing an ability as well as oUr effectivepessin using it. 

THE best way to discover the meaningn.. ^ 
tively is to analyze the significant Pf°<^«f; ^'^Tve abilities which will tell you 
them you will find evidence of ^^^^'^^f^'^^^^^^^^ 
, • something about the abilities you \h°"'^^^^Vn he^yt wi aUo uncover the abilities 

paring to do such an analysis. 

(or is) of greater than usual Importance to you. 
• A SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENT is soqjething you ^succeeded, in finismng: its 
end result is a major part of its significance to ybu 

or now wish you had. ^ ^ . » 

STEP ONE. CHOOSING SIGNIFICANT PROCESSES, ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
FAILURES - - \ 

ON Pages 2 and 3 space is provided for vou to bra^.orm^ a^^^^ 
■ processes, achievements Ji -s o yo^^^ H^^- 

3f icant solely for the doing pf them, not for the end results. - . 

.on Page 2 try to fill something 7- 

life, all of the various areas of life: ^^""^ in mind the 

community.^teisure^timeJiQbbies and '^'^"^'/^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ .oTun the failure 

definitions above and consider your entire life span. Do not ^tram to lUMn 
sSion; use it only for those failures of greater than usual importance to y^u. 

<^ ' 5-7 
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t ■ ■ 

EXAMPL€S: 

I 

SIGNIFICANT PROCESSES: "attending college," "building model 
trains," "being retreat director," "coaching the baseball team," 
"reading Shakespeare,"- "leading worship," "playing the guitar," 
"being married," "counseling persons," "writing poetry/' "baking 
cakes." 

SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS: "graduated from college," "with 
honors," "conducted 20 retreats," "raised one million dollars for a 
building," "published an article," "learned how to make pottery," 
"reorganized the retreat pffice," "established a new church," 
"designed a building," "won a sales, award;" "gained a promotion." 

SIGNIFICANT FAILURES: "did not finish master's degree," "failed 
- . to get new program*off the ground," "was asked to resign," "book 
turned down for publishing," "failed in a love relationship," "got 
demoted;" "fired for incompetent performance." 



BRAINSTORM 



SIGNIFICANT PROCESSES: 



SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS: 



SIGNIFICANT FAILURES: 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ABILITY 



2. On this page, continue the brainstorming begun on Page 2, this time being sure to 
think back as far as you can, to recollect^your earliest achievements and earliest signi- 
ficant failure and to remember some'Of the more significant activities and processes of 
childhood. Likewise, ^ry to think what some the latest {\9St five years) processes, a- 
chievements and failures' have been. Do not repeat what you have already listed on 
Page 2. ' 



SIGNIFICANT PROCESSES: 
EARLIEST: 



LATEST: 



SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENTS: 
EARLIEST: 



LATEST: ' 



SIGNIFICANT FAILURES: 
EARLIEST: 



LATEST: 



V 
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3. Review what you have written on Pages 2^and 3, add any additional ^focess, achieve- 
ment Of failure that comes to mind. TheTn /ro/n all of those listed in ^Itthree categories 
M both pages select the five which you feel are \t\e MOST SIGNIFICANT ior you. 
Write them into the spaces provided below. Describe each one briefly, indicating why 
it is (or was) so important to you, what you are doing (or did) to bring it about, what 
you are learning, or did learn from it. Enter them in their order of significance to you. 

THE FIVE MOST SIGNIFICANT PROCESSES, ACHIEVEMENTS. FAILURES |N MY 
LIFE ARE: 

E\— — ^ 





2nd 


\ 


— * 






3rd 










4th 










5th 


— * c 

\ 
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PAGE 5 AN ANALYSIS OF ABi LIT Y 

' ^ / ' . . " 

STEP TWO: DISCOVERING MEANINGFUL/EFFECTIVE ABILITIES 

ON Pages 6 and 7 there is a list of ability definitions. The abilities listed might be 
thought of as primary in the sense that they are the very basics, the components out of 
which more complex abilities are nrjade. This is more true of the data-oriented abilities 
such as observe and resjsarch, than of many of the people-oriented ones, such as nego- 
tiate (which include the use of others), but all of 'the abilities listed are less complex 
in structure than are most roles. A role is a combination of abilities, knowledge, values 
and other variables: a primary ability is but one component. One way to think about 
them fs to consider them as the building blocks out of which different houses can be 
constructed, or, as said earlier, , as the tbols which are used in varying combinations to 
complete a task. 



THE "definitions have 'been written in accord with Dictionary of Occupation Titles 
(U.S. Department of. Labor) definitions, so that they ace applicable to all segments of 
worlpc life in the United States. If, as you use tbem you adjust the definitions at all, do 
sct^consen/atively and^ write in any change you make so that you revise the definition 
and use the ability term in a consistent way. , • v . 

1. Review the abilities definitions and familiarize yourself with them in a general way. 



2. Transfer to Page SMBflB the five most significant processes, achievements or fail- 
ures you have listed on Page 4. In the block write in any ability from the abilities list 
which you feel you used in that process or evenimXh effectiveness and with meaning. 
It is important to apply both of the criteria to every ability you conisider. If you used it 
o/i/y effectively ^Ajitwithout meaning, do not write it in. If you feel you used it mthout^ 
effectiveness but with meaning, do not w/ite it in. 

» * * 
Effectively signifies that yoii. used the ability in a way that 
brought results you consider adequate; you used it with some 
skill. You feel that your peers would also consider your use 
of it- effectively. 

iW(?a/img/w/ signifies that you used the ability with a sense of ^ 
purpose, or it contributed to your sense of satisfaction with 
the process, achievement or faiture (though the end result was 
a failure, in your judgment, there was good'for you in the use - 
of the ability). 
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ABILITIES DEFINITIONS ^ ^ 

OBSERVE: To see, hear or otherwise compile data through observation of persons, 
situations, things. 

RESEARCH: To compile data through searching into specific sources; these may be 
literary, laboratory, human populations which are surveyed or interviewed, etc. 
Research requires the use of observation, though one may observe without doing 
research. 

COPY: To transcribe, enter or post data, as m recording remarks, noting quotations; 
transferring words or figures from one printed or photographed source to another, 
whether by manual or mechanical means. 

COMPUTE: To perform arithmetical-calculations. 

CLASSIFY: To arrange data in some systematic way, as in cataloguing, indexing, 
shelving, numbering, alphabetizing, sorting by color and so on; it frequently is used 
" as an intermediate process between data collection and analysis. 

ANALYZE: To examine and evaluate data, sorting through the parts, distinguishing 
between them, discerning the relationships of the parts to each other and to the 
whole. ' \^ 

SYNTHESIZE: To relate disparate data in such a way that a whole is formed; the 
opposite of analyze, it is usually preceded by analysis. Creative synthesis occurs when 
the data which have been analyzed are formed into a new kind of vvhole. 

WRITE: To prepare data in written form, on the basis of analysis or synthesis, or 
from creative development, in such a way that it can be useful to others (publishing 
is hot essential). 

SPEAK: To deliver, in formal or semi-formal fashion, the results of analysis and/or 
synthesis, for hearing by others; delivery by electronic means is included. 

PERFORM: To publicly act, speak, sing, play a musical instrument; lead in worship. 
participate in a panel discussion; and otherwise perform formally or semi-formally., 

PERSUADE: To influence others through deliberate efforts whether in writing or 
speaking,\in favor of a product or point of view. 

COORDINATE: To determine the time, place and sequence of actions to occur, such . 
as in preparing an agenda for a meeting, arranging a meeting among several persons . 
or groups, scheduling events, developing and/or supervising a production schedule. 

ORGANIZE: To bring together persons into groups, whether on a permanent or semi- 
permanent basis; includes, but does not always involve, the establishment of new 
organizations. 

i 
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INSTRUCT: To train others in the techniques and processes related to the use of 
equipment and other things, without necessary reference to or concern for the 
underlying principles. 

TEACH: To share with others in a knowledgeable way concepts and other analyzed 
and synthesized data;. supervision of the learning process is involved; a part of teach- 
ing may be instruction in specific aspects or techniques. * 

SUPER VISE: To oversee the doing of tasks and functions by other persons, whether 
employees or volunteers; maintaining harmonioi^s relationships among workers is^^ 
often involved, as is the giving of positive and ne^^ative. feed-back. \ 

' MANAGE: To lead a group of persons toWard the accomplishment of a goal or goals; 
various styles may be used and the managenn^nt task may include supervision of the 
process of selecting goals. ^ \ " 

---NEGOTIATE: To seek with others the development of common policies or under- 
^tandicips through a process of sharing ideas, information, opinions and/or feelings; 

efforts at understanding without reaJching agreement are considered negotiation. 

< ^ • . 

MENTOR: To deal with persons individually, with a professional concern for the 
whole person, utilizing professional skills and knowledge, and following ethical con- 
siderations, in order to counsel and guide, or otherwise influence them, in regard to 
spiritual, legal,*" scientific, psychological, occupational (and such) decisions: Pastoral 
counseling, marriage counseling,Hegal consultation all require the use of this ability; 

^ teaching usually does, also. 

ARTISTIC PRESENTA TION: To use the things of art (paintings, drawings, sculp- 
tures, audio-visuals, collages, banners, displays, etc.) in communication with other 
persons; sometimes includes the actual creation of the art object. 

FINANCE: To raise, or supervise the raising of, funds. 

OPERATE OR PLAY: To drive, operate, otherwise use a piece of equipment; the 
manipulation of a musical instrument is included. 

MAINTAIN: To keep, or'supervise the keeping of, a building, piece of equipment or 
other tiling (not persons or ideas), in useful condition; includes inspection and re* 
pair, or supervision of such activities. 

COLLECT: To gather together things (books, coins, objetsdart, antiques, clothing; 
etc.) for any purpose. 

PURCHASE: To buy, or supervise the buying of supplies, ^equipment, etc. 

BUILD: To physically construct, or supervise construction of, things. 

DESIGN: To develop basic plans, or create the concept of a building, display,, work 
of art, film, newspaper, or other thing. 
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PAGES 



• ♦ Instructions' for completing this page are on Page 5 * 
PROCESS, ACHIEVEMENT OR FAILURE 



MEANINGFUL EFFECTIVE 
ABILITIES 



1st 



2nd 



3rd 



4th 



5th 




t: 




BELOW, note any questions you have about how this analysis of abilities looks to 
you. Is anything missing? Are there any surprises? Are you>conf used about any ability 
- its meaning for you, your effectiveness in its use, its definition. , 
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A SURVEY OF CHARACTERISTICS 



INTRODUCTION 

X 

. CHARACTERISTICS are the physical, intellectual and emotional variables which 
distinguish us as unique persons, influencing how we evaluate and analyze data, as well 
as how we gather it; our social and world perspectives; our interactions with others; our 
attitudes toward our being^^Theynnfluehce and are reflected in how we think, feel and 
behave: They cither enliance- and enable, or inhibit and disable, our functioning in life. 

SOME characteristics are underutilized in the sense that the potential represented by 
them is not fulfilled. This is sometimes due to other characteristics.which inhibit them. 
Some are helpful in one situation and detrimental in.another. Some can be changed and 
more often than many persons realize, this is the case, butinhers are not subject 
to alteration, at least not in substantial ways. 

MANY of us are not very aware of the significant'characteristics in our own person- ^ 
alities and thus cannot consciously Increase the use of them, work toward the correc- 
tion of those that are inhibiting or plan our work and commitments in terms of our 
potentials and our needs. It is the objective of this exercise to raise your awareness in 
this respect through self-reflection, thus preparing you for further insight when the 
same characteristics are considered for consultative feedback and test input. How they 
relate to role functioning and professional development will become clear as the process 
continues toward planning for development. 

STEP ONE: MARKING YOURSELF ON SCALES OF OPPOSITES 

ON Pages 3-5 eighteen variables are listed in such a way that opposites are at the 
extremes of each scale. The strengths of the opposites in a person will vary in such a 
way that in some instances he/she. is definitely at the left end of the scale, in others 
definitely at the right end of theV^'e. Sometimes, however, the actual characteristic 
is a mixture of the opposites, perhaps forming a factor that is not truly described by 
the words used to define the opposites. 

AS you study the characteristics, if you feel that you are definitely described by the 
words at the^left, place a dot, {•) above one of the first three lines, the first line repre- 
senting very much this way, the third line representing strongly this w^iy, but bordering 
on a mixture with the opposite. The same, process is followed if you feel that you are 
definitely described by the words at the right end of the scale, the last line on the scale 
representing the greatest degree of strength in the characteristic described at the right. 

BEFORE turning to the list of characteristics, review the examples and suggestions 
on Page 1 
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EXAMPLES: 

25. FLIPPANT \ JL ^ ^ / Jl, ^ / ^ JL. SliRlOUS 

This person has placed a dot just inside the middle section so that he/she evidently 
feels that most of the time the-adjective "flippant" is descriptive but not as strongly 
so as the first three lines would indicate; perhaps he/she is "mostly flippant" or "more 
often flippant/' with some tendency at times to be serious. ^ 

25, FLIPPANT ^^^/^Jl.^:JL/^1±J1 SERIOUS 

Vhis dot indicates that the person sees himself or herself as "dead serious" almost 
all, if not all, of the time, 

IN trying to settle on where to place your dots, you may find it helpful to keep these 
suggestions in mind: . ' \ * 

a. Consider each scale separately; do not worry about being consistent or whether 
it makes "sense" to be high on one and low on another. Note the category to 
which the scale applies (physical, decision making, social focus, interpersonal 
relations, emotional mood, self attitudes). 

'b. Think about how you are most of the time in most situations. 

c. Try your best to place the dot to indicate where you are now on the scale, not 
where you would like to be or were at one time. 

d. Be as spontaneous as you can, placing yourself quickly on each scale. 

e. Try to avoid attaching stereotypic loads to the words at the left and right of 
the scales. Note the brief definition given and do not add too much to it from 
"common understandings," The words chosen have been so as-much as possible 
according to correct usage in the English language but many have more than 
one, meaning. 

f. Remember that this is for your eyes only unless you choose to share it with 
sonrieone else: be as honest with yourself as you can, both in taking credit for 
your strengths and admitting to some of your inhibitors or liabilities. 

g. Place your dot somewhere between the fourth and seventh spaces if you feel 
that neither extreme accurately describes you. 



USI: A PENCIL 
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\ 



MARK eacfi scale according to the instructions on Pages 1 and 2, 



DEFiNirt: 

4 i 



mxiii) 



DKiiNin: 



PHYSICAL FACTOR 

1. ENERGETIC 



J 3 / 4 



Having extra physical energy; 
moves fast and with vigor 



±.^J . 1$^ ENER VA TED 

I Tired, feeling as though the 
"juice" is gone. - 



INTELLECTUAL, EVALUATING, PLANNING & DECISION MAKING FACTORS 



\ 



INTELLECTUALL Y SLUGGISH 

1 2 

Finds abstract data difficult to 
handle, wants naost things 
placed on simple or concrete 
basis 

KA TIONA L JL -L -J- / ..1 
Objective logic with emphasis 
Oil facts as guide to decisions 



INTELLECTUALLY AGILE 

7 / 8 9 10 . 

High Intellectual power with^ 
facile mind, handljng abstract 
data with ease and flexibility 



.J.. ^JL L /J^^J:^ EMOTIONAL 
Subjective concern, withjintui- 
tiVe emotional approach \to de- 
cisions 



4. OPEN-MINDED _L ^Ul . 
"Unshielded," trusting, often 
taking ideas at face value 



5. CONSERVING. _L^^/ 

• Tends to begin with what is^ 
or has been; tradition qnore 
valuable than contemporary 



.i^/.J^^Jl EVALUATIVE 
Evaluative, protective of own 
ideas, defends against chal- 
lenges to beliefs, ideas 



^ ^ /_L«J-. Jl. PIONEERING 

^ Places high value on new expe- 
rience and enjoys experimental 
lion, looks for ways to.change 
tradition 



ACHIEVEMENT-ORIENTED 

1 2^ ^ / 

Completion of the task is more 
valued than the process, wants 
results 



6 7 / a 



PROCESS^ORIENTED 

0 : 10 



More concerned with i)roGe' 
^ dure and interactions than 
with results or conclusion 



.ER?C 
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7.- 



RULE-l'REl-: 



.3 / 



Tends to judge according to 
the situation, may be expedi- 
ent and utilitarian" . 



/ 8 0 10 RVU'rUOVS^) 

Tends to be scrupulous anjc 
rule conscious, careful in moi\t 
things, conscientious 



SOCIAL OR WORLD FOCUS/ORIENTATJON 

V 

8. EXTRAVERSIVE 

Focuses on the external world 
first, relates ideas and feelings 
to that which is outside the 
self 

9. ADJUSTMENT-ORIENTED 

Conc^ned with adapting to 
the world rather than control- 
ling, a follower 

INTERPERSOISIAL RELATIONS FACTORS 

10. INDEPENDENT 

^ £ 3 / ^ Ji 

Would rather work alone or 
v^ith few persons, feels self- 
sufficient 

1 1 . PASSl VE - - / - 1- ^ 

Tends to follow others and' 
seldom leads or competes for 
control 
(? 



INTRO VERSIVE 



12. HARD 



Not influenced l^y sentiment, 
can be hard and cynical, tough 



13. SPONTANEOUS L A / 
Open, impulsive, forthright in 
relationships; may be naive 



Focuses on internal first, with 
tendency to relate ideas and 
feelings to self before projec^ 
ting outward 

POWER-ORIENTED 

Seeks leadership and is appre- 
ciative of status and authority 



GROUP-DEPENDENT 

\ 

I 9^ J10_^ ^ 

Needs other persons around, is 
dependent on group involv/p- 
ment, may feel insufficient * 
alone 

/ 8. ' DOMINANT 

Tends to assume role of leader, 
or competes for control with 
others 

/ L L INDULGENT 
Hesitant to be direct, valuing 
kindness toward selLand others 
more than "tough honesty," 
tender 

J± ANALYTICAL 
Agenda' conscious, seldom 
caught off guard, analyzes, be- 
fore speaking, "sophisticated" 
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EMOTIONAL MOOD AND TONE FACTORS 

14. TRANQUIL 

1 2 3 / 4 X 5 ^ 



Calm, easy-going, relaxed, 
takes it as it happens, low 
anxiety 

15. TENTATIVE 



May throw in the towel easily, 
be apathetic, or easily defeated 



16. STOICAL 

l_ 2_ 3_ / 

Quiet, serious, critical, not. 
easily excited about most 
things in life 



UPTIGHT 

7 / 5^ 9 lb 

Feels frustrated, tense, driven 
by anxiety 



T\ENAaOUS 



1^1 



10 



"Hangs in there," may be hard 
to stop, even when\ logic in- 
dicates the wisdom ofidoing so 

ENTHUSIASTIC 

7/ 8 910 j 

Impulsively excitable and 
"turned on" by much, wants 
others to be so, too 



ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE SELF/SELF-AWARENESS 

17. SELF'QUESTING 



1 2 3 I ^ 

Doubts the significance of own 
self, low "ego strength," say- 
. ing "I" is difficult 

18. SELF-APPROVING 

Feels worthy, doeis not carry 
much guilt, faces life with 
sense of assurance 



5 6^ 

? 



SEUFPOSIJING 

7 f Q 9 10 

Has high "ego/ strength," no 
trouble starting with self as the 
base; sees self as real 

SELF^CENSURING 

Feels unworthy, tends to be 
apprehensive about life; unre- 
solved gi/ilt a burden 
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STEP TWO: DEVELOPING A SUMMARY SELF-DESCRIPTION 

REVIEW each factor on Pages 3-5 and try to think of one word or two, adjectives 
-preferably, which describe(s) that characteristic in you. You may want to use the 
words listed; do so if they are suitable, but you will need especially on those scales 
which are marked in the middle to develop your own words or words. For example, 
suppose you have placed a dot over the seventh line in Scale 5: you might simply say 
that you are "Somewhat pioneering" or you might feel that the pioneering drive within 
yourself is inventive and choose to call yourself "inventive." Do this sort of reflection 
on each scale and write in below words with which you are most comfortable, or which 
at least seem most appropriate at this time. 



CHARACTERISTICS 

* « 

3 ., 1 2. „ 

5 ■ 14. 

6. 15 

"7 _ 16. . 

8. ^ ^ ^ 17. - 

9; . i . . - 



NOTE here the numbers of the scales about which you are most confused, least sure 
of what that characteristic means jor your own behavior, fnost concerned, aware of 
problems the characteristic causes you at times: 
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INTRODUCTION 



KNOWLEDGE has to do vyith what we understaiul, are awcire of cincJ know how lo 
use, as a result of information and techniques ac(|uiro(l by study. Wo usually ihink of 
knowledge as that which is learned through formal study, as in academic environnu'rus, 
but we need not and should not limit ourselves to that perception. Knowledge is also 
gained through informal "along the way" study and experience. When considering, 
however, whether we "have knowledge" in an area or merely a scattering of l)its and 
pieces of data acquired in the process of living, it is important to rememl)er a primary 
reason we may limit our perspectives to academic and formal settings. We cire aware 
that in J,he more formal settings, particularly'-4n the academic, a conceptualization 
occurs, a putting together of the practical and the theoretical, an integration of parts 
into a whole. This organization of "data" in^to "knowledge" is difficult to achieve 
informally. This tendency recognizes that, however gained, ta have knowledge tn an 
area /\ (a /ufsscss a mastery of the prim iplcs and. technical data relevant tn the Jh ld 
In fields such as music, for the performer, the skill related to the use of principles and 
techniques is an essential part of the. knowledge. In others (e.g., psychology) one can 
have very useful knowledge without skills being essential. 

AN inventory of knowledge is important in developmental planning for minislry 
because most roles in ministry are vacuous if they are understood and lived out solely 
in technocratic ways. The objective of this section, therefore, is to assist you in doing 
an inventory of the knowledge you have in order that evaluation of role fulfillment and 
effectiveness can include consideration of knowledge you have arKi want to use. dS well 
as knowledge you may need lo develof). 



STEP ONE: REVIEWING YOUR AREAS OF KNOWLEDGE 

1. Complete on Page 2 a listing of your efforts to develop knowledge through fornuil 
work towards academic degrees, formal continuing education events and private 
study. 

2, Oh Pages 3 8, indicate your own opinion about areas oJ[^knowledge mastered by you 
both m situations mentioned on Page 2 and in other life experiences, (e.g., work, 
family, community) following the instructions given on Page 3. 



PEST COPY AVAiy^BLE 
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I. lOliM 1/ DiAiRhl- SIL'DILS 

DATES ' 
(FromTo) INSTITUTION 



MAJOR MINOR 
FOCUS 1 FOCUS 



Degree 
received 



11 FORMAL COM'INVIh'C EDUCATION STUDIES 

DATES T INSTITUTION 
(Year) OR SPONSOR 



MAJOR 
FOCUS 



MINOR 
FOCUS 



CERTIFICATE 
(/ = yes) 



(■ I'lilVATE SniDII-S 01- CONSISTENT WMl'RE 



NUMBER OF MONTHS 
OR YEARS PURSUED ; 



FOCUS OF CONCENTRATED 
EFFORT 



/ - 
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FIELDS OF STUDY LIST 

THE fields of study outlined below and on the following pages have been selected 
fromjistings contained in various college, university and seminary catalogues, continu 
ing education bulletins, and manuals describing short term course and event offennqs 
by organizations concerned with specific areas (such as human relations, management, 
teacher education). They have been deliberately grouped only in rough alf)habetical 
format so that each will be considered individually and not in "lot fashion." Tins 
inventory is long and comprehensive, but by no means complete. Provision is made on 
Page 8 for you to add fields relevant to you for which you can find no suitable expres^ 
sion in the list. 

STEP ONE 

GO through the list and, applying the criteria .below, CIRCLE each FIELD OF 
STUDY in which you believe you have SIGNIFICANT KNOWLEDGE. Consider that 
your knowledge is significant, IF: 

,1. You are relatively current with regard to flivon and praciicc, you are up-to- 
/ date on writing in the field, aware of current trends and would be able to 

criticize your own theory and practice in the light of other thought in the 

field. 

2. You could "hold your own" with your peers in a discussion. 

3. You are aware of what you do not know (specifically, e.g., awaren(?ss of a 
/fiew trend but "unfamiliar with the details). 

4. / You maintain a regular inicrcwt in the field. 

The^number of fields most persons will circle when these criteria are strictly applied 
wi|l be small when compared to the length of the list Also, note the redundancies m 
the list; they provide for the differing ways, the same area of knowledge is described. 

FIELDS OF STUDY 

Abnormal Psychology 

American History 

American 
Literature 

Ancient History 

Archaeology 

Art Appreciation 

Asian - 
Religious 



Accounting 

American Indian 
Culture 

American 
Government 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Art History 

Augustinian 
Theology 



Administrative 
Role Theory 

American 
teub-Cultures 

American 
Religious 
Experience 

Arbitration 
Theory and 
Practice 

Art Methods 

Biblical 

Archaeology 
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Biblical 
Hebrew 

Behavior 
Theory 

Budget 
Planning 

Child 

Development 

Change Agentry 

Classics 



Communications 
Theory/Practice 

Computer 
Applications 

Confirmation 
Education 

Counseling 
Techniques 

Curriculum 
Analysis 

Doctrine of 
Christ 

Doctrme of 
Church 

Doctrme of 
Evil 

Data Collectic)n 
and Analysii^ , 

Developmental 
Psychology 

Eastern 
Religions 

tcumonics 



Biblical 
Literature 

Biology 
Care of the III 



Church and 
Culture 

Christian Ethics 

Clinical 
Psychology 

Community 
Culture 

Contemporary Roman 
Catholic Theology 

Content 
Analysis 

Criminal 
»3ehavior 

CurricCilum 
Development 

Doctrine of 
God 

Doctrine of 
Man 

Doctrine of 
Salvation 

Decision Theory 



Early 

Cliristianity 

Ecology 



tducational 
Administration 



Behavior 
Modification 

Budget 
Analysis 

Career- 
Development 

Church Polity 



City Planning 
Cost Analysis, 



Community" 
^ Mental Health 

Contemporary 
Symbol Systems 

Counseling 
Theory 

Criminal 
Justice 

Cybernetics 



Doctrine of 
Holy Spirit 

Doctrine of 
Ministry 

Doctrine of 
Sacraments 

Demography 



Eastern 
Philosophy 

Economics 
Theory 

Educational 
Psychology 



ERLC 
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Enghsh Bible 
Evolution 
Family Qounselim) 
Folk Music 

Freudian Psychology . 

Genetics 

Greek History 

Greek 

Psychology 



Group Therapy 

Hebrew 
Bible 

History of 
, Christianity 
Christian^^hics 
Churj 
Ej^gelism 
linistry 
Fanriily 
Israel 
^^Relimons 
Third^World 
Women 

Interpersonal 
Communications 

Jewish Religion . 

Jungian 
Psychology 

Labor 
*»Relations 

Land Use Policy 

Learning Theory 

Lmguislics 



Englisl^ Lrleralure 

Exegetical Process 

Folk Culture 

Folk Religion 

German 

Government 
Local 
fSlational 



Group Conflict 
Management 




Flhfut. Groups 

txtslehliiilisin 
Folk Dr<)ma 
Fronch \ 
Gesiali Psychology 
Greek 

Greejs-Ntjw Testament 

Group 
Process 

Hebrew 



lelping. 
Philosophy 

, .t-Housmg 

^Theory 

I 

Honiilelics 
Humanism 

Information Systems 

Intervention 
Theory 

Journalism 

Kinshif> 
Theories 

Language and 
Culture 

Leadership Motivation 

Life^ of Jesus 

Literary Analysis 



Historical 
Method 

Home 

Management 



Hospital Ministry 



Industrial 
Sociology 

Instructional Media 

-\ 

Investments 

Judaism 
Latin 

Law 

Leadership Training 
Life Span Psychology 
Liturgies 
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AN INVENTORY OF KNOWLEDGE 



PAGT: 6 



McKiagcincnt 
Theory/Pfciclice 

Markelmt) Tliuory 

Measurumont arid 
Evaluation 

Moral Theology 

Music Theory 

Mysiicism 

Nursing Theory 
and Practice 

Old Testament 
Interpretation 

Organizational 
Diagnosis 

Parish Administration 

Pastoral Theology 

^ Personality 
Theory 

Philosophical 
Theology 

Prophets 

Poet!C Expression 

Political Science 

Programmed 
Instruction 

Psychology of 
Aging 

eornmunicalions 
Creativity 

Exceptional Cliildren 



Man[)ower 
Analysis 

Mass Media 

Migration 
(Human) 

Music Performance 

Music Teaching 

Negotiation 



ition 

TheolM['echniques 

New Testament 
Interpretation 

Operations 
Analysis 

Organizational 
Ecology 

Parish Development 

Patristics 

Personnel 

Administration 

Philosbpliical 
Analysis 

Program Evaluation 
& Planning Theory 

Poverty 



Primitive Religions 



Proieci 

Management 

Psychology of 

Religious Experience 

Occupations 

Percoption 



Marriage 

Counsehrui ' 

Mathematics 

Ministry to 
Adults 
Youth 
Children 
Elderly 
ill 

Nonvorlial 

Communication 

New Testament 
Theology 

Organizational' 
Development 

Organizational 
Psychology ^ 

Pastoral Psychology \ 

Penology \ 

Person and 
Society 

. Preaching 

Theory/Praptice 

Planning 

Theory/Practice 

Politics of 
Reform 

Problem Solving 
Theory 

Psychology, 
General 

Psychotherapeutic 
Theory and 
Practice 
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AN INVENTORY OF KNOWLEDGE 



Public Administration 

Reality Therapy 

Recreation 
Administration 

Religious 
^ Leadership 

Rogerian Psychology 

School 

Administration 

Secularism 

Sex Roles 

Social Movements 

Social Research 
Method 

Speech Theory 
and Technique 

Spiritual Discipline 

Systems Theolpgy 

Teaching Method 

Technology and 
Culture 

Theological 
Process 

Tragedy (Classic) 

Urban Anthropology 

Values 

Clarification 

Western 
' Culture 

Welfare 

Adnunjstration 



Public Relations 

Reformation Theology 

Rieligion and 
Art 

Religious 

Organizations 

Roman History 

Science and , 
Religion 

Sects & Cults ^ 

Social Change 

Social Psychology 

Social Welfare 
Policy 

Speech Therapy 



Systerhatic Theology 

Teaching Theory 

Technology & Religion 

Television 
Production 

Theory/Practice 

of Christian Education 

Tragedy (Modern) 

Urban Development 

Values 

Theory < 

Western 
Religions 

Writing 
(Creative) 



PiHChasing Pf<jcticob 

Regional Planning 

Religious 

Anthropology 

Research 
Methods 



ral i 



Rural Church 

Scientific 
Revolution 

Sex Education 

Sociology of 
Crim6 

Disadvantaged ' 
Family 
Knowledge 
Language 

Mass Communications 

Ministry 

Morality 

Religion 

Occupations 

Organizations 

Science 

Technology 



Thanatology 



Thinking 
Process 

Transactional 
Analysis 

Urban Religion 

Values m 
Education 

Wa()e & Salary 
Administration 

Worship 



/ 



/ 
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AW INVENTORY OF KNOWLEDGE 



PA(3E 8 



Welfare World Woinch .ind 

Counseling Missions - Rulujion 



STEP TWO: SUMMARIZING YOUR AREAS OF KNOWLEDGE 

Review ihejjdcis oj Situly LiKt. be sure you have applied the criteria on Page 3 and 
write in below all of those areas which you believe to be: 

ARI-:AS of SICNinCANT KNOWlJ:IHH-: 



/ 
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PAGE1 THE iNDiVIDUAL'S GUIDE TO CONSULTATION 

INTRODUCtioN 



THIS PART of the S.R.D.MM'^i^an Boole is intended as^a help in the group of 
private consultative process which should follow the completion of Part L It is best 
that self-evaluation precede .this feed-ihv and feed-back experience so that you be^in 
your approach to planning-as-a-v>er50«alif\responsibility. The danger of becoming an 
'other-directed-person.is very great in moa^n church life and is often Increased by 
evaluative procedures which begin with external assessment rather than with the inter- 
nal. While professional persons in the church should be open to« guidance from others 
and to reflection about themselves in the light oT test data and feed-back from col- 
leagues !and consultants, it remains their responsibility to try to integrate this into\ 
perspectives which are finally their own. This Part and the Parts which follow, there-| 
fore, are designed to assist you in develpping an integrated perspective about yourself; 
not simply to aid in the collection of data from various sources. 

/' ' ' . - 

IN receiving infdrmation about yourself from tests, consultants, colleagues, lay- 
persons and other/, it is important to be open to the positive in-put as well as to the. 
negative. An effcfrt to deny the real strengths that we have, as a function of self-denial 
or humility,, is not conducive to the development of potential and can be as much an 
escape from responsibility as an expression of true humility. A self which is not-know 
^^annot be gi/en as freely to ministry as one which is known in terms both of st|:errgth 
and Weakness. ' 




AS you vyork through the rest of the Plan Book, then, yoipArilTbe chajler|ged and 
confronted by both positive and negative in-put about^oljrself. Try to.keep this in 
perspective by accepting it all asdata-aboiit a dynamic human person, one in whom 
the Creative Spirit is working and one for whom life is a proces^ of disqovery: ,an 
uncovering of the personal richness thaUs at the depth of being. In the search you will 
see some things that are like gold: accept them as such; you will also see some things 
that are disturbing because they do not shine* These may requ|fe additional refining, or 
they may be of such a nature that they.have to be accepted as they are: they may not 
be^refinable. Accept them too, as part of the total self. 

The Consultative Guides of Part II parallel the sections of Part I. Page 6 provides a 
way to summarize a description of yourself based on each of the. review guides. The 
vvord "consultants" 9s used in the guides refers to peers, as well as to professional 
persons, with whom you may tonsult as part of the process. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL'S" GUIDE TO CONSULJATION 



PAGE 2 



CONSULTATIVE REVIEW OF ROLE" CLARIFICATION 



ALL I\ACJ:SVMIU:RS lUnA)\\nU:FER TO 'Vl CLARIh'ICATlON OF ROLLS" 

1. ON Page 10 you indicated in the last item (4) what you believed your essential roles 
to be after the analysis you had done the clarification exercise. Reconsider that 
listing now by reviewing it with your consultant (s). Be sure to consider: \ 



A. 



C. 



your' classifkxitkm oj the roles in the Quadrants on Page 0, 

— Share your questions and doubts, 

— Explain your arrangement. 

— Seek help in "vacating" Quadrant IV if you were unable to do so earjiier.. 

77//:' completeness of your listing. 

— Are all requirements of your ministry covered? 

— Have you adequately considered needs of laity? 

— Have your own needs been adequately considered? 

TlfF possihility of redundancy in the listing, 

— Are all terms used representative of distinctive roles? 

— Is any term used really, on second thought, a function of another role 
rather than a role itself? 

— Is any term in Quadrant III representative of 'a role that should be in 
Quadrant IV (and thus not essential)? 

77//: accuracy of your time analysis, 

— Did you think through a typicaj week? 

— How would you adjust the analysis in light of this discussion? 

— Can you arrange to spend at least 60% of ydur time and energy in Inten- 
tional Roles? 

2. MAKE any changes, necessary and restate your listing of essential roles, in order of 
they significance to your meaningful effective ministry, below. State the most 
essential role first, and so on. 

rilli kSSLNTIAL ROLLS OF MY MINISTRY, PRIORITIZED 



THE^^DIVIDUAL'S GUIDE TO CONSULTATION 



PAGE 3 



CONSULTATIVE REVIEW OF ABILITY ANALYSES 



ALL 



\ 



NED UELpW REFER TO ''AN ANALYSIS OF ABILITY'' 



ON Page 8, you analyzed the five most significant processes, achievements and/or 
failures for the abilities you'used in them which were both meaningful and effective. 
By reviewing your clWy^Ts with your consultant(s) you should be able to further 
clari.fy the abilities which you use wkh greatest effectiveness and in which you find 
meaning. . j ^ . 

pl7| EXAMINE the experiences listed on Page 8 and choose one to discuss.in detail. 

yJ TELL what >^ou did or are doing. Be as PRECISE and as SPECIFIC as 
you can: speak of yourself. If others were involved, distinguish 
your activities from theirs. 

>/ TELL why it is or was so important to you. Why is it one of the most 
\ significant experiences in your life? 

, n/ REVIEW the abilities you placed in the block for it on Page 8. Make any 
changes you need tojn the light of this discussion. 



2. 



3. 



IF time permits repeat the above process with another of the significant ex- 
periences mentioned on Page^. . * 

, » \ 

NOW, after the discussion encouraged above, EXAMINE the blocks by each 
of the items on Page* 8 and be sure tha't 

\/ EVERY ability listed was used effectively and did have meaning for you. 
Erase any which do not meet the meaningful effective dfefiniiion. 

yJ ADD any abilities wiich you overlooked before. Again> apply the nwan 
iugful efjecfive stan/dard. \ 

IN the space provided below list your meaningjnl effective abilities in order of 
their apparent strength. To do this examine the blocks on Page 8 and note 
whi(?h abilities are mentioned most frequently. REVIEW your listing with your 
consultant(s). 



M Y MEANINGEUL EFFECTI VE A BILITIES A RE 



\ 
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THE INDIVIDUAL'S GUIDE TO CONSULTATION 



- PAGE 4 



CONSULTATIVE REVIEW OF CHARACTERISTICS 



ALL PA GE NUMBERS MENTIONED BELOW REEER 
TO "A SURVEY OF CHARACTERISTICS" , 

IN completing the Survey of Characteristics you markedyourself on each of eighteen 
scales and then summarized your view of yourself on Page 6 of the survey. It is im- 
portant that you review that self description with others, as follows: 



FIRST. 



\ 

SECOND. 



discuss with your consultant(s) any of the individual scales about which 
you have questions, regarding either Jhe meaning of the terms used or 
where you see yourself on the scale. ASK the persons with whom you 
are consulting where they see you on the scale. Use a vertical line 
to mark where the consultant(s) see you. 



I 



if tests are used in your consultation, follow the instructions of the test 
interpreter with respect to what the tests indicate about each scale. Tests 
will not render scores which are indicative oj exactly the same as tfje 
score marks on the survey scales, but they can be used for much insight 
about the medning of the scale for you. Use a circle — Q — to indicate 
where you think thj^ test places you on each scale, 

THIRD. reconsider each of the scales in the light of the above inforrhation (group 
or consultant/feed-back and test data) and mark where vou how seeyour- 



FOURTIL 



FIFTIL 



self on each |cale by-bracketing the space, like this: [ — ^ — ] . 

now s^mm^rize below what you believe to be the MOSTlSlGNlFlCANT 
CHARACTERISTICS of your personality in terms oVoiablers (tho^s6 
which are s^irengths, which serve you well in most life situations, particu- 
larly in the/roles of ministry. 

in like manner, summarize below what you believe to be the MOST 
SIGNIFICANT CHARACTERISTICS of 7our personality in temis of 
inhibitors (dr c/raWm^r^/they inhibit you in the fulfilling, of your pur- 
poses in work ^nd^probabfy elsevyhere also. Some characteristics may be 
both enablers and inhibitor^ and'vthus should be listed in both columns. 



THE MOST SIGNIFICANT CHARACTERISTICS OF MY PERSONALITY 



ENABLERS 



INHIBITORS 



THE INDIVIOUAUaiaUIDETO CONSULTATION 



PAGES 



CONSULTATIVE REVIEW OF KNOWLEDGE .INVENTORY 

ALL PAGE NUiViBERS BELOW REriiR TO ''AN INVENWRr OF KNOWLEDGE" 



1. 



A 



OBJECTIVE: TO evaluate your evaluation of your areas of significant knowledge. 

REVIEW with your consultant(s) how you applied the criteria on Page 3 to 
the fields of study listed on Pages 3-7. \ 

Were you overly strict in applying them? 
* Were you overly lax in their application? 



RECONSIDER your list with INTEREST in mind: , 

* If you have listed a field in which you have only occasional interest, 
it should- probably be eliminated. 

CONSIDER: If asked,^are you willing to be "tested" by your colleagues in 
any field which you have listed as an area of, significant knowledge? ^ ' 

f 

ARE there areas of knowledge you have, which qualify as significant areas 
for you but which you failed to note? 

RECONSTRUCT here your listing from Page 8, in the light of the discussion 
suggested above and your own further thought. This time write your AREAS OF 
SltSNIFICANT KNOWLEDGE down in the order of tlwir strength. (1 = strongest 
area). / 

AREAS OF SIGNIFICANT KNOWLEDGE 



D 



1. 


9. 


/ 

I / 
l\ 






i 
1 

1 

I 


2. 


10. 




3. 


11./^ 




4. 


12. 





13. 



8. 
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PAGE 6 



A SUmiAR Y PROFILE OF SELF 



ON Pages 2, 3, 4 and 5 you have summarized the insight gained through a cor»'5uItati.ve 
review about the essential roles of your ministry, the meaningful effective abilities you 
have, the characteristics which make up your personality and the significant knowledge 
areas you have developed. Summarize those insights below. (All Page numbers refer to 
this part.) ^ - . - * 




TO THESE ROLES I 6RING THE FOLLOWING: 



AREAS OF SIGNIFICANT 
KNOWLEDGlf 


Miw\NiNGFVi,ii-:n'i-:crtvt: 

ABILITIES 
(Paae 3 Item 41 


MOST SIGNIFICANT 
CHARACTERISTICS 
(Page 4) 

FMBUNG^ . , 


J- ^^^^^ ^ 

* 




i 

\ ■ / 






1 




• 


mimiTiNG 


» 


1 , , 
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THE S.R.D. MIN. PLAN BOOK 



PART ill 



ROLE EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS 



STEP ONE: DEVELOPING PROFILES FOR ROLE EFFECTIVENESS 

STEP TWO: ROLE EFFECTIVENESS EVALUATION FOR KNOWLEDGE 

STEP THREE: ROLE EFFECTIVENESS EVALUATION .FOR ABILITIES 

.STEP FOUR: ROLE EFFECTIVENESS EVALUATION FOR. CHARACTERISTICS 

STEP FIVE: CHECK FOR MEANING 

STEP SIX: PRIORITY SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS 



Copyright*>1975, 1976, Thomas E. Brown, The Center for Prd^essional Development in Ministry, 
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ROLE EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS 



STEP ONE 

I 

DEVELOPING PROFILES FOR ROLF EFFECTIVENESS 

\ 

YOU have stated on Page 2 of THE INDIVIDUAL'S GUIDE TO CONSl}l^TATlON 
(Part II of THE S.R.D.MIN. PLAN BOOK) what you believe to be the essential roles 
for the meaningful/effective practice of your ministry. The next task is to analyze each 
of those roles to deternrjine what areas of knowledge and abilities are nf)ost-likely to 
Contribute to effectivenessJn^each, ofAhose roles, j 

1. Look over the two keys to .role effectiveness which follow on Page 2-10* Do not be 
overwhelmed by these keys. Since it is necessary to provide an analysis of all the roles 
which are described in Part I of the Plan<6ook, they look rather weighty and tiring at 
first glance. You actually will be exanriining in detail only the references in each key to 
the roles you are planning to practice. Study the keys now in order to familiarize your- 
self with the approach taken, to "get a feeling" for it. 

2. Remove from this part the ROLE EFFECTIVENESS PROFILE sheets (Pages 12-19). 
Turn tc Item 3 on Page 2 of Part II and, referring also to the role definition's found on 
Pages 2-7'of A CLARIFICATION OF ROLES, begin a profile sheet for each role you 
intend to practice by filling in the role term and your definition of it. 

3. Next, consider the particular situatjon(s) in which you will be practicing each role 
and note in the space provided on the profile sheet any unique situational facwrs which 
should be remembered ^hen analyzing, the effectiveness requirements of the role. (For 
instance, the role of "Parish Managing," for an assistant minister who does if as a major 
part of the job in. a large congregation, is rnuch different than it is for a pastor of a small 
con'gfegation who spends less than 5% of the time on parish management functions.) * 

4. Next, complete each profile: (1) Find the r6|e on each of the keys provided in this 
section, also referring to the Fields of Study list (AN I NVENTORY OF KNOWLEDGE) 
and the A bilides Definitions (AN ANALYSIS OF ABILITY). (2) Determine what areas 
of knowledge and which abilrties apply, noting thenq in the columns provided on each 
profile sheet, \' 

5. Review what you have placed in each column with your consultant(s). Revise each 
column accorcling to insights gained in such a review. \ 

A 

6. When you are satisfied that the Role Effectiveness Profile for^ach role is complete, 
proceed with Step Two, whi'ch begins on Page 20. \ 



t 



ROLE 



IVENE8S ANALYSIS 



PAGE 2 



KEY TO KNOWLEDGE ANALYSIS 



OF ROLES 



\ 



5 " ALMOST all of the ro\e^ described in A CLARIFICATION OF ROLES {Part I, 
THE S^R.p. MiN. PLAN BOOK) are analyzed below according to the areas of knowl- 
•d^ ^Miich may contribute most to functioning in them. The areas of knowledge are 
takcfi from the Fields of Study list contained in AN INVENTORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
(Parj I of the PLAN BOOK). , . 

i IT should not be assumed that every single area of knowledge relevant to a 
role is indicated. There may be others that you, your colleagues, or ycxjr consultant 
will want to add to those mentioned. Also, when particular situations and individual 

. style approach are considered there are probably areas indicated which art not essen- 
tial. There is an effort to be as comprehensive as possible in order to stimulate your 

' thinking about the various areas of knowledge that might contribute to role function- 
ing. You must use your judgment and that pf your colleagues in selecting which areas 
are most relevant to your roles. 



ROLE TERM 



ARBITRATING 



BUILDINGS MAN A GING 



COMMUNITY COokDINATING 



COUNSELING 



AHbJs OF KNOWLEDGE WHICH 
MAY CONTRIBUTE MOST TO THE ROLE 

Arbitration Theory/Practice, Behavior Theory, 
Change Agentry, Data Analysis, Conflict Manage- 
ment, Group Process, Interpersonal Communica- 
tion, Inten/ention Theory, Negotiationi Theory/ 
Practice, Problem Solving Theory, Social Psychology 

Budget Planning, Home Management, Labor Rela- 
tions, Management Techniques, Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Project Management 

Adrhinistrative Role Theory, Budget Analysis/Plan- 
ning, Group Conflict Management, Group Process, 
Health Care, Interpersonal Communications, Lead- 
ership Motivation, Management Theory/Techniques; 
Negotiation Theory/Technique, Organizational 
Psychology, Planning Methpds, Public Relations . 

Abnormal Psychology, Behavior Modification, 
Community Mental Health, Counseling theory/ 
Technique, Doctrine of Ministry, pevtlopnriental/ 
Freudian/Gestalt Psychology, Group-Therapy, Hos- 
pital Ministry, Intervention Theory, Jungian Psy- 
chology, Life Span Psychology, Marriage Counsel- 
ing, Negotiation Theory/Technique, Nonverbal 
Communication, Pastoral Counseling/Theology, 
Personality/Theory, Psychology of Aging/Bel igious 
Experience, Psychotherapeutic Theory/Practice, 
Reality Therapy, Rogerian Psychology, Sex Roles,, 
Sociotegy of Family, Values Clarification . 
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ROLE EFFECTiVENESS ANALYSIS 



ROLE TERM 



CURRICULUM DESIGNING 



EDITING 



EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTERING 



EVANGELIZING 



FUND RAISING 



AREAS OF KNOWLEDGE WHICH 
MAY CONTRIBUTE MOST TO THE ROLE 

Art Methods, Child Development, Communications 
Theory, Curriculum Analysis/Design, Educational 
Psychology, Instructional Media, Journalism, Learn- 
ing Theory, Literary Analysis, Program Evaluation/ 
Planning Theory, Programmed Instruction, Teach- 
ing Theory/Method, Thinking Process, AND CON- 
TENT AREAS RELEVANT-TO-SUBJECT MAT- 
TER OF CURRICULUM 

Art Appreciation/Method, Content Analysis, 
Journalism, Literary Analysis, Poetic Expression, 
AND CONTENT AREAS RELEVANT TO SUB- 
JECT MATTER 

Administrative Role Theory, Budget Analysis/ ^ 
^ Planning, Cost Analysis, Cun-iculum Analysis/ 
Development, Decision Processes, Educational 
Administration/Psychology, Group Process, Inter-, 
personal Communications, Intervention Theory, 
Leadership Motivation, Management Theory/Tech- 
nique, Measurement and Evaluation, Negotiation 
Theory/Tcrchniques, Organizational/Change/Devel- 
' opment/DiagnQ?is/P5yc<iology, Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Program Evaluation and Planning Theory, 
Project Management, Public Admirvstration/ Rela- 
tions, Religious Organizations, School Administra- 
tion, Sociology of Knowledge/Organizations, 
Theory/Practice of Christian Education, Values in 
Education, AND RELEVANT CONTENT AREAS 

American Religious Experience, Biblical Literature, 
Church and Culture, Change Agentry, Doctrine of 
Christ/Holy Spirit/Salvatibn, Early • Christianity, 
Folk Religion, History of Evangelism; Interpersonal 
Comrnunications, Life of Jesus, Mass Media, 
Mission Strategy, Nonverbal Communication, New 
: Testament Theology, Preaching Techniques, Psy- 
chology of Religious Experience, Public Relations, 
Science and Religion, Sects and Oults, Sociology of 
Religion, Values Clarification. 

Cost Analysis, Communications Theory, Computer > 
Applications, Content Analysis, Decision Processes, 
Financial Planning, Interpersonal Communications, 
Investments, Leadership Motivation, Management 
Technique, Marketing Theory, Man Media, Nego- 
tiation Theory/Technique, Nonverbal Communica- 
tion, Program Evaluation and Planning Theory, 
Psychology of ComnVu'nications, Public Relations, 
Research Methods, AND RELEVANT CONTENT 
AREAS 
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ROLE TERM 

HOSTESSING 

HOUSE MANAGING ' 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

f 

LIBRARY COORDINATING 

MUSIC LEADING 
MUSIC PERFORMING 

r 

OFFICE MANAGING 



AREAS OF KNOWLEDGE WHICH 
MAY CONTRIBUTE MOST TO THE ROLE 

Health Care, Home Management, Nonverbal Com. 
munication, Project Management, Recreation 
Administration 

Administrative R^le Theory, Budget Analysis/ 
Planning, Care of the III, Cost Analysis, Community 
Culture/Mental Health, Doctrine of Church.^Group 
Conflict Management/Process. Health ^are^Home 
Management, Interpersonal Communications, Man- 
agement Xhcory /Techniques, Negotiation theory/ 
Techniques, Nonverbal Communication, Organiza- 
tional Psychology, Personnel Administration, 
Public Relations, Purchasing Practices. 

Behavior Theory, Change Agentry, Counseling 
lechniques. Group Process, Instructional Media, 
Interpersonal Communications, Leadership Motiva- 
tion/Training, Measurement and Evaluation, 
Negotiation Theory/Techniques, Nonverbal Com- 
munication; Organizational Psychology, Program 
Evali/ation and Planning Theory, Programme<;J 
Instruction, Project Management, Psychology of 
Perception, Teaching Theory/Method, Thinking 
Process, AND RELEVANT CONTENT AREAS, 

Budget Analysis/Planning, Cost Analysis, Data 
Collection and Analysis, Information Systems, 
Instructional Media, Management Technique, Per- 
sonnel Administration, Program Evaluation and 
Planning Theory, Purchasing Practices, Research 
Methods, AND RELEVANT CONTENT AflEAS 

Interpersonal Communications, Leadership Train- 
ing, Liturgies, Music Performance/Theory /Teaching, 
Nonverbal , Communication, "Poetic. Expression, 
Psychology of Religious Experience, Speech Theory 
and Technique 

Music Perforrning/Theory, Nonverbal Corpmunica- 
tion. Poetic Expression, Soeech Thepry and 
Technique. 

Administrative Role Theory, Budget Analysis,^ 
Cost Analysis, Group Conflict Management, Group 
Process, Interpersonal Communications, Negotia- 
tion Theory/Techniques, Personnel Administration, 
Purchasing Practices 
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ROLE EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS 



ROL^TERM 

/ 

^OHGAWZATWNAL 
ADMINISTERING 



ORGANIZATIONAL . 
CONSULTING 



PARISH MANAGING 



PASTORAL CARING 



AREAS OF KNOWLEDGE WHICH ' 
, MAY CONTRIBUTE MOST TO THE ROLE 

Accountinj, Admlnirtrativt Rdt Thiorv, Budget 
Arwlyili/Plannlng, Coit .Analyfis, Financial' Plan- 
ning. Group Conflict Manaflimant/Process, Inter- 
ptnonal Conmiunicationii, Managamant Thaory/ 
Tachniqua, Nagotiation Thaory/Tachniqua, Opara- 
tiont Aiiaiysit, Organizational Changa/Davalop- 
mant/P»ychoiogv, Personnal Admin.ittration« Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Planning Theory, Purchasing 
Practices, Sociology of Organizations 

Administrative Role Theory, Arbitration Thaory 
and Practice, Behavior Theory, Change Agantry, 
Communications Theory, Counaalinfl Thaory/Tech- 
nique. Decision Processes, Financial Planning, 
Group Conflict ^Managanoent/Procass, Helping 
Philosophy, InterpiBrsonal Communications, Inter- 
vention Theory, Leadership Motivation, Life Span 
Psychology, Management Theory/Technique, Man- 
power Analysis, Negotiation Theory/Techniques, 
Mbnverbal Communication, Operations Analysis; 
Organizational Change / Development / Diagnosir' 
Ecology/Psychology, Personality Theory, Pro«am 
Evaluation and Planning ThapryrProblem Solving 
Theory, Social Psychology, Values Clarification 

Accounting, Administrative Role Theory, Budget 
Analysis/Planning, Church Polity, Change Agentry, 
Grpup Conflict Management/Process, Interpersonal 
Commuriications, Leadership Motivajtion/Training, 
Management Theory /Technique, Negotiation 
Theory/Technique, Nonverbal Communication, 
Organizational Change / Development / Psychology, 
Parish Administration/Development, Program Eval- 
uation and Planning Theory, Public Relations 

Community Culture/Mental Health, Counseling 
Theory/Techniques,! Doctrine of Ministry/Sacra- 
ments, Family Counseling, Helping Philosophy, 
ilospital Ministry, Inten/ention Theory, Life Span 
Psychology, Miriistry to Adults/Youth/Children/ 
Elderly/Ill, Negotiation Theo,ry/T<^hnique, Non- 
verbal Communication, Pastorill Counseling, 
Personality Theory, Psychology of/ Aging/Religious 
Experience/Occupations, Social Psychology, Values 
Clarification, Welfare Counseling / 
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ROLE TERM 



ADM/NISTERING 



PREACHING 



PROGRAM 
ADMINJStiRING 



PROGRAM 
DEVELOPING 



PUBLIC RELATIONS 
MANAGING 



AREAS OF KNOWLEDGE WHICH 
MAY CONTRIBUTE MOST TO THE ROLE 

Accounting^ Budget Anilysit/Planning, Cost An- 
alysis, Group Proem, Information Systems, Labor 
Ralations, Manpower Analysis, Negotiation Theory/ 
Technique, Organizational Psychology^ Personnel 
Administration, Planning Theory/Methods, Wage 
and Salary Administration 

American Sub-Cultures, American Religious Ex- 
perierice. Communications Theory, Contemporary 
Symbol Systems, Content Analysis,^Decision Pro- 
cesses, English Literature, Homiletics, Inter- 
personal Communications, Intervention Theory, 
Language and Culture, Literary Analysis, Liturgies, 
Nonverbal Communication, Psychology of Com- 
munications/Creativity/Religious Experience, Re- 
ligion and Art, Research Methods, Sociology of 
Religion, Teaching Methods, Speech Theory and 
Techniques, AND RELE^y^ANT CONTENT AREAS 

Administrative Role Theory/ Budget Analysis/ 
Planning, Cost Analysis, Leadership Motivation/ 
Training, Ma(nagement Technique,INonverbal Com- 
munication, Organizational Psychology, Program 
Evaluation and Planning Theory, Project Manage^ 
ment,AND RELEVANT CONTENT AREAS 

American History, Content Analysis, Decision 
Theory, Program Evaluation and Planning Theory, 
Planning Methods, Problem Solving Theory, 
Psychology of Creativity, Thinking Process AND 
RELEVANT CONTENT AREAS 

Change Agentry, Communications Theory, Inter- 
personal Communication, Intervention Theory;* 
Marketing Theory, Mass Media^ Public Relations, 
Sociology of Mass Communications, AND RELEr 
VANT CONTENT AREAS 



PUBLIC SPEAKING 



Communications Theory, Interpersonal Communi- 
cations, inten/ention Theory, Nonverbal Com- 
munication, Poetic Expression, Psychology of Com- 
munications, Speech Jheory and Technique AND 
RELEVANT CONTENT AREAS - 



RECREATION 
. • LEADING 



r 



Folk Music, Group Process, Health Care, Program 
Evaluation and Planning Theory, Recreation 
dministration 
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ROLE TERM 

RETREAT 

COORDINATING 

RETREAT LEADING 

SOCIAL WORKING 

SPIRITUAL 
DIRECTim 



) 

TEACHING 
WRITING 

WORSHIP LEADING 



ROLE EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS 

AREAS OF KNOWLEDGE WHICH 
MAY CONTRIBUTE MOST TO THE ROLE 

Administrative' Role Theory, Budget Analysis/ 
Planning, Cost Analysis, Leadership Motivation/ 
Training, Management Technique, Nonverbal Com- 
munication, Organizational Psychology, Program 
Evaluation and Planning Theory, AND RELEVANT 
CONTENT AREAS 

Counseling Theory/Techniques, Group. Process,. 
Helping Philosophy, I riterpersonal Communications, 
Intervention Theory, Liturgies, Pastoral Cou/iseiing/ 
Theology, Preaching Theory/Techniques,^ Psycho- 
logy, of Religious experience. Teaching Metfiods, 
Values ClarificatiodAND RELEVANT CONTENT 
AREAS 1 

Community MentaA Health, Counseling Theory/ ^ 
Technique, Local Government, Health Care, Help- 
ing Philosophy, Intervention Theory, Marriage/ 
Pastoral Counseling, ISocibtogy of the Disadvan- 
taged/Family, SociaMPsychology,. Social Welfare 
Policy, Welfare Coun$eling , ' 

Abnormal Psychologyl Behavior 'Modification, 
Career Development, Community Mental Health, 
Counseling Theory/Technique," Doctrine of Min- 
istry, Developmental Psychology, Freudian Psy- 
chology, Gestalt Psycnology, Group Therapy, 
Hospital Ministry, Inte^ention Theory, Jungian 
Psychology, Life Spalti Psychology, Marriage 
Counseljng, Negotiation vTheory/Techniques, Non- 
verbal Communication,. Pastoral Counseling, Pas- 
toral Theology, Personality Theory, Psychology of 
Aging/Religious Experrente/Occupations, Psycho- 
therapeutic Theory/Practice, Reality Therapy, 
Rogerian Psychology, Sex Roles, Sociology of 
Family, Trans-Actional Analysis, Values Clarifica- 
tion, AND RELEVANT CONTENT AREAS 

Art Methods, Content Analysis, Curriculum An- 
alysis/Development, Devel(|)pmental Psychology, 
Instructional Media, Inter personal Cotnmunications, 
Intervention Theory, Life Span Psychology, Per- 
sonality Theory, Programmed Instruction, Teach- 
ing Theory/Methods, Thinking Process AND 
RELEVANTCONTENT AREAS 

Communications Theory, Content Analysis, Eng: 
lish Literature, Journalism Poetic. Expression, 
psychology of Communicatic ns, Thinking Process, 
AND RELEVANT CONTENT AREAS , 

See suggestions under*^'Preacning/' 
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KEY TO ABILITY ANALYSIS OF ROLES 

THE following an'alv?i$ of rotes according to "Abilit/es Almost Always' Used" is 
meant to be suggestive, not exclusive. As you use it to assist you in analyzing >'our roles, 
refer al$o.tot^e ABILITIES DEFINITIONS list found in AN ANALYSIS OF ABILITY, 
Consider: your role definitions and your situation and style in completing the ability 
column on each: of the Role Effectiveness Profiles. / \ 



ROLE TERM 
ARBITRATING 

BOOK-KEEPING 
BU1LDIN,GS.MANAGING 



ABILITIES'/ALMOST ALWAYS-USED 

OBSERVE, ANALYZE, SYNTHESfeE, NEGO- 
TIATE 

OBSERVE, COPY, COMPUTE, CLASSIPy^ 

OBSERVE, ANALYZE, COORDINATE, NEGO- 
TIATE, SUPERVISE, MAINTAIN 



CLERKING OBSERVE, COPY, CLASSIFY^ 

COMMUNITY COORDINATING OBSERVE, ANALYZE, COORDINATE, ORGAN- 
IZE, SUPERVISE, NEGOTIATE . 



COUNSELING 
CURRjUuLUM DESIGNING 

EDITING 



EDUCATION 
ADMINISTERING 



EVANGELIZING 

* * 

FOOD SER VING 
FUND r'aISING 



i 

^tJssing ' 



HOST 



"HOUSE MANAGING 



OBSERVE, ANAl/ZE, SYNTHESIZE, SUPER- 
VISE, NE^U^fE, MENTOR 

OBSERVE, ^f(ESEARCH, COPY, CLASSIFY, 
ANALYZE/SYNTHESIZE, CREATIVE SYNTHE- 
SIS, WRIj/E,ybESIGN 

OBSEF^/E,/.ANALYZEi COORDINATE, NEGO- 
TlAT^/ DESIGN 

OBSERVE, ANALYZE, SYNTHESIZE, COOR- 
DINATE, INSTRUCT, SUPERVISE, MANAGE, 
NEGOTIATE, TEACH 

/ 

OBSERVE, .ANALYZE, SPEAK, PERSUADE, 
TEACH, NEGOTIATE, MENTOR 

OBSERVE, CLASSIFV, PERFORM,. COORDIN- 
ATE, OPERATE, MAINTAIN, COLLECT - 

OBSERVE, RESEARCH, COMPUTE, CLASSIFY,! 
ANALYZE, SPEAK, PERSUADE, dOORDINATE, 
SyPERVISE, MANAGE, NEGOTIATE, FINANCE 

OBSERVE, ANALYZE,' COORDirRTE, SUPER - 
VISE, NEGOTIATE 

OBSERVE, COMPUTE, CLASSIFY, AN^YZE, 
PERSUADE, COORDINATE, INSTRUCT, SU- 
PERVISE,' MANAGE, NEGOTIATE, MAINTAIN,. 
PURCHASE 
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ROLE EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS 



ROLE TERM 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING 



LIBRARY 
COORDINATING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

MVSICMADING 



MUSIC PERFORMING 

t 

OFFICE MANAGING 



ORGANIZATION 
ADMINISTERING 

ORGANIZATIONAL 
CONSULTING 

PARISH MANAGING 



PASTORAL CARING 

PERSONNEL 

ADMINISTERING 

PREACHING. 



PROFESSIONAL 
LEADING 

program' 
administering 

PROGRAM . 

rDEVELOPIHG 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 
MANAGING 



ABILITIES ALMOST ALWAYS USED 

OBSERVE, RESEARCH, ANALYZE, SNYTHE- 
SIZE, SPEAK, PERFORM, PERSUADE, COOR- 
DINATE, INSTRUCT, TEACH, SUPERVISE, 
MANAGE, NEGOTIATE 



observe. copy, classify, coordinate, 
maintain, coliiect, purchase 

observe, copy, compute, operate 

observe, research, analyze, synthe- 
size,, perform, coordinate, negotiate, 
artistic presentation 

observe, analyze, perf0rm>cpordin- 
ate, artistic presentation 

observe, compute, classify, analyi 
synthesize, persuade, coordinate, in- 
struct, supervise, manage, negotiate, 
maintain,.purchase 

observe, analyze, synthesize, per- 
suade, coordinate, organize, super- 
vise, negotiate, finance, maintain 

observe, analyze. synthesize, per- 
suade, negt^tiate, mentor 

observe, analyze, synthesize, per- 
suade, coordinate, organize, super- 
vise, negotiate, finance, maintain 

observe, analyze. coordinate, mentor 

observe,, analyze, persuade, coor- 
dinate, instruct, supervise, negotiate 

observej rese/^rch, copy, analyze, 
synthesllze, write, speak, perform, 
persuade/ teach 

observe,/ analyze, synthesize, speak, 
persuade,yorganize, negotiate 

observe, a.nalyze, synthesize, write, 
persuade, coordinate,organize, super- 
vise, manage^ negotiate, maintai n 

observe. . research, analyze, synthe- 
size, creative synthesis, write. coor- 
dinate, organize, design 

observe, analyze, synthesize, write, 
speak, perform, persuade, coordinate, 
supervise 
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ROLE TERM 

PUBLIC SPEhKING 

PURCHASING 



ABILITIES ALMOST ALWAYS USED 



OBSERVE, ANALYZE, SYNTHESIZE, SPEAK, 
PERFORM 

OBSERVE, COMPUTE, CLASSIFY, ANALYZE, 
-GOORDlNAT-ErMAINTAlNrPURGHASE 



RECORDS KEEPING 



RECREATION 
LEADING 



RtTREAT 

COORDINATING 



RETREAT LEADING 



SOCIAL WORKING 



SPIRITUAL 
DIRECTING 



OBSERVE, COPY, CLASSIFY, OPERATE, 
MAINTAIN. COLLECT 

bBSERVE, ANALYZE, SYNTHESIZE:, PER- 
FORM, COORDINATE, INSTRUCT, SUPER- 
VISE 

OBSERVE, ANALYZE, SYNTHESIZE WRITE, 
SPEAK, PERFORM, COORDINATE, ORGAN- 
IZE, SUPERVISE, MANAGE, NEGOTIATE 

OBSERVE, RESEARCH, ANALYZE, SYNTHE- 
SIZE, SPEAK, PERSUADE, COORDINATE, 
TEACH, MENTOR 

OBSERVE, RESEARCH, ANALYZE, SYNTHE- 
SIZE, PERSUADE, COORDINATE, INSTRUCT, 
NEGOTIATE, MENTOR 

OBSERVE, RESEARCH, ANALYZE, SYNTHE- 
SIZE, SPEAK, PEFiSUADE, COORDINATE, 
TEACH, MENTOR 



TEACHING 



VISITING 
WRITING 

I 

WORSHIP LEADING 



OBSERVE, RESEARCH, ANALYZE, SYNTHE- 
SIZE, WRITE,SPEAK, PERFORM, PERSUADE, 
COORDINATE, INSTRUCT, TEACH, SUPER- 
VISE, NEGOTIATE, MENTOR 

OBSERVE, ANALYZE, NEGOTIATE 

OBSERVE, RESEARCH, COPY, CLASSIFY, 
ANALYZE, SNYTHESIZE, WRITE, PER- 
SUADE, COORDINATE 

OBSERVE, RESEARCH, COPY^, ANALYZE, SYN- 
THESIZE, SPEAK, PERFORM 



ERIC 
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. ROLE EFFECTIVENESS PROFILE 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THIS PROFILE ARE GIVEN ON 

PAGE 1, PART IM. 

ROLE TERM: 

MY DEFINITION OF IT: '. 



SITUATIONAL FACTORS TO REMEMBER WHEN ANALYZING EFFECTIVENESS 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THIS ROLE: ^ , 



ACCORDING TO MY ANALYSIS, IN CONSULTATION WIJH OTHERS, THIS 
ROLE WILL REQUIRE THE FOLLOWING FOR MOST EFFECTIVE PRACTICE:, 



KNOWLEDGE j 


ABILITIES 




( 










' \ 
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ROUE EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS 



ROLE EFFECTIVENESS PROFILE 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THIS PROFiLE ARE GIVEN ON 

PAGE 1. PART III. 



ROLE TERM: : 

MY DEFINITION "OF IT: 



SITUATIONAL FACTORS TO REMEMBER WHEN ANALYZING EFFECTIVENESS 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THIS ROLE: : 



ACC0RDIN(3 TO MY ANALYSIS. IN CONSULTATION WITH OTHERS. THIS 
ROLE WILL REQUIRE THE FOLLOWING FOR MOST EFFECTIVE PRACTICE: 



i 



t KNOWLEDGE 



ABILITIES 




/ 
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ROLE EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS PAGE 14 

ROLE EFFECTIVENESS PROFILE 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR COIAPLETING THIS PROFILE ARE GIVEN ON 

PAGE 1. PARt III. 

ROLE TERM: , , 

MY DEFINITION OF IT: 



SITUATIONAL FACTORS TO REMEMBER WHHN ANALYZING EFFECTIVENESS 
REQUI REMENTS FOR tHIS ROLE: ^ . 



ACCORDING TO MY. ANALYSIS, IN CONSULTATION WITH OTHERS, THIS 
ROLE WILL REQUIRE THE FOLLOWING FOR MOST EFFECTIVE PRACTICE: 



KNOWLEDGE 



ABILITIES 



ERIC 
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^ ROLE EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS 



ROLE EFFECTIVENESS PROFILE 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THIS PROFILE ARE GIVEN ON • 

PAGE 1, PART III. 



ROLE TERM: 



MY DEFINITION OF IT: 



SITUATIONAt FACTORS TO REMEMBER WHEN ANALYZING EFFECTIVENESS 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ThMS ROLE: _ 



ACCORDING TO MY ANALYSIS, IN CONSULTATION'^ WITH OTHERS. THIS 
ROLE WILL REQUIRE THE FOLLOWING FOR MOST EFFECTIVE PRACTICE: 



KNOWLEDGE 

/ 

'''^ -0 • 


ABILITIES 












\* 

\ 


f 

1 " '/ * 


\ 
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Rpl^E EFFECTIVENESS FROFiLE 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR (BOMFLETINQ THIS PROFILE ARE GIVEN ON 

PAGE 1, PART III. 



ROLE TERM: 



MV DEFINITION OF IT:. 



^SITUATIONAL FACTORS-TO REMEMBER WHEN ANALYZING EFFECTIVENESS 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THIS ROLE: ^ 



ACCORDING TO .MV ANALYSIS, IN CONSULTATION WITH OTHERS. THIS 
ROLE WILL REQUIRE THE FOLLOWING FOR MOST EFFECTIVE PRACTICE: 



. KNOWLEDGE 



Abilities 



/ ■ 
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ROLE EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS 



ROLE EFFECTIVENESS PROFILE 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THIS PROFILE ARE GIVEN ON 

PAGE 1, PART III. 



ROLE TERM: 



MY DEFINITION OF IT: 



SITUATIONAL FACTORS TO REMEMBER WHEN ANALYZING EFFECTIVENESS 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THIS ROLE: ^ 



ACCORDING TO MY ANALYSIS, IN CONSULTATION WITH OTHERS, THIS 
ROLE WILL REQUIRE THE FOLLOWING FOR MOST EFFECTIVE PRACTICE: 



KNOWLEDGE 


ABILITIES 




/ 
/ 






/ 






J 
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ROLE EFFECTIVENESiS PROFILE 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THIS PROFILE ARE GIVEN ON 

PAGE 1, PART III. 

ROLE TERM: \ ^ ■' 

MY DEFINITION OF IT: 



SITUATIONAL FACTORS TO REMEMBER WHEN ANALYZING EFFECTIVENESS 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THIS ROLE: 



ACCORDING TO MY ANALYSIS. IN CONSULTATION WITH OTHERS. THIS 
ROLE WILL REQUIRE THE FOLLOWING FOR MOST EFFECTIVE PRACTICE: 



ABILITIES/ 



KNOWLEDGE 
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ROLE EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS 



ROLE EFFECTIVENESS PROFILE 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THIS PROFILE ARE GIVEN ON 

PAGE i; PART ill. 



ROLE TERM: 



MY DEFINITION OF IT: 



SITUATIONAL FACTORS TO REMEMBER WHEN AN-(kLYZING EFFECTIVENESS 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THIS ROLE:_ 



ACCORDING TO MY ANALYSIS. \IN CONSUliTATION WITH OTHERS. THIS 
ROLE WILL REQUIRE THE FOLLOWING FOR MOST EFFECTIVE PRACTICE: 



KNOWLEDGE 




ABILITIES 


1 

/ 








\ 




" • . ( 
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ROLE EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS PAGE 20 

STEP TWO 
^ KNOWLEDGE EVALUATION 

FIRSZ REMOVE fporn tht Plan Book, ^our Profile of Self {P^ 6 of Part II). 

^THENrcompaVe tht KNOWLEDGE column on the Profile of Self y^lxb each 

KNOWLEDGE column on the Role Effectiveness Profiles 12-19 of 
thi$PartK 

AS you compare the columns, UNDERLINE any area of knowledge listed on 
an effecxiveness profile^ which is not mentioned on your Profile of Self. 

SECOND, REVIEW the effectrveness profiles again and consider which of the areas of 
knowledge you have uncterlined are the most essential to effectiveness in the 
^role: CI HOLE them. 

THIRD, LIST below all of the areas of knowledge you hive circled on the effective- 
ness profiles. If an area is circled on more than one profile, then indicate the 
number of times it is mentioned. 

AREAS OF KNOWLEDGE NEEDING ATTENTION 




FOURTH, CONSIDER all of the areas of knowledge you have listed above and keeping 
in miVid everything you know about yourself, your situiation, the feedback 
you have received, note below the areas you feel need at|:entiori mostsignifi^ 
cantly - as^soon as piossible. ' 

AREAS OF KNOWLEDGE FOR ATTENTION SOON 
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ROLE EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS 



STEP THREr 



B 



ABILITIES EVALUATION. 

IN the space provided below by each ability factor^note the number of times each 
ability is mentioned on your Role Effectiveness Profiled Pages 12-19 of this Part). 



.OBSERVE 

I 

.RESEARCH 

.COPY 

.jbOMPUTE 

^CLASSIFY 

-ANALYZE 



.SYNTHESIZE 
-I WRITE 



.SPEAK 



PERFORM . 
. PERSUADE 

COORDINATE 
.ORGANIZE 
. INSTRUC!^ 
.TEACH 
.SUPERVISE 
. MANAGE 
.NEGOTIATE 



/ 



.MENTOR 

.ARTISTIC P. - / 

.FINANCE. 

.OPERATE/PLAY 

.MAINTAIN 

-COLLECT 

-PURCHASE 

-BUILD 

-DESIGN 



COMPARE the above list with your Profile of$elf{Pigfi 6 of Part II) and CIRCLE 
any ability which the above notations (used once or more in your roles) indicate 
to be important to your roles but which does not appear oh your Profile of Self. 

CONSIDER the relative strength of the abilities listed on your Profile of Self in 
comparison with the significance of the abilities mentioned above. If you feel 
your strength in the ability is less 'than demanded, even though it is one of your 
meaningful effective abilities, CIRCLE it in the list above. Pay particular attention 
to those abilities which are important to sever'al roles. 

REVIEW the abilities circled in the above list and, remembering what this experi* 
enc^and previous feedback and reflection have indicated about your abilities, 
note pelow the abilities which you feel need a^ention most^signif icantly - as 
soon arpbssible. ^ 



ABILITIES FOR ATTENTION SOON 



S)[^( 



i 
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STEP FOUR 

CHARACTERISTICS EVALUATION 

YOU if* a*k«d iri thi$ ittp to ta^e tht insight into your personality characteristics 
which yoii clivtlop«€l in doing, tht "Surv«y of Characteristics" and in the "Consultative 
Ravi«w of Characteristics" and convert it into developmental needs statenients. Do 
this by marking an AT by each developmental need which is true for you. 

I BEFORE proceeding, however, read the statement in the box below; also, refer 
bick to your supamary of significant characteristicf (Page 6, Part II) and to the "Survey 
Characteristics^' booklet 



A WORD ABOUT ROLES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

WE have madenojittempt to compare characteristics directly with each 
role, «s we diet with knowledge and abilities. It is possible to do this 
and such an^approach was followed in the first edition of the Plan Book. 
Such an approach is time-consuming, however, and does not produce 
results much different from those gained when th* characteristics are 
considered in general, with respect to the dynamic of your total person. 
You wilt. find it helpful,, thougtyt^ keep in mind the roles you intend 
to practice, and to raise .questU^s with yourself and with your consul^ 
tant(s) about the relative importance of specific characteristics in tl^ 
light of the roles. In other words, while general personality development 
IS always helpful, it may be more' important to focus on specific needs 
in the light of the roles you fulfill. * 



CHARACTERISTICS DEVELOPMENT NEEDSJ 

, (Numbers in parenthesies refer to scales 
in the "Survey of Characteristics") ^ 



.Reduce tiredness ( 1 ) 

.Incr'ease Intellectual Agility (2) 

. Increase Rational Approach (3) 

. Increase Intuitive-Emotional (3). 

. Increase Idea Flexibility (4) 

. Increase Evaluativr Attitude (4) 

.Increase Experimental Freedom (5) 

. Increase Respect for Tradition (5) 

. Increase Achievement l^eed (6) 

. Increase Process Concern, (6) 

. Decrease Conscientious Rigidity (7) 

. Increase Conscientiousness (7) 

. Decrease Extraversion (8) 

. Pecrease Introversion (8) --^^ , 

. hKrease Leadership Need (9) 

. Increase Adaptability (9) 

. Decrease Group Dependency (10) 



Increase Group Orientation (10) 

::: Decrease Assertive Rigidity (11) 

Increase Assertiyeness (11)., 

Reduce Emotiohal Vulnerabiiity (12) 

increase Emotional Sensitivity (12) 

Decrease Agenda! Rigidity (13) 

Increase Agenda-Consciousness (13) 

Increase Spontaneity (13) 

Reduce Tension (14) 

Increase intentional Anxiety (14) 

Decrease Tenacious Rigidity (15) 

r Increase Tenaciousne^ (15) 

Decrease Impuisivity (16) 

Increase Enthusiasm (16) 

Increase Ego-Strength (17) 

. Decrease Guilt-Proneness (18) 
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ROLE EFFECTIVENESS ANALYSIS 



STEP FIVE 



CHECK FOR MEANING 

t 

THROUGHOUT tht Flan^ftooK m have tmphatUtd the importanct of • concern 
for meantng m will al for tNKtivtnM in minitti^. You mutt find purpottfut utisfac- 
tion. tn ¥ihM you do - in tht iita M knov^adge, abiiitiat and charactaristics - as welt as 
in iha rmiltt of your. effort$4f ministry is to be fulfilling to you as wall as affective* 
TlHif far, ill Part III, however, we have focused upon effectiveness. 

NOW CONSIDER ME/^NIN6: What emphases in the development of knowledge, 
ibilitiee and characteristks do you need to make in your developmental planning in 
;or^ SOlncreiMeyour own sermf.of purposeful satisfaction? Review each developrnental 
ceiagory, referring bmk if you need, to the booklets in Part \, and note below arees for 
fttintk>n because they areJmportani to your search for meaning. 

0) KNOWLEDGE AREAS I v^ld like to develop (anew or further) in order to 
increese.meaning: . 



/ 



(2) ABILITIES I would like to develop (anew or further) in order to increase 
meaning: 



^ (3) i CHARACTERISTICS I would like to work on in order to increase meaning: 



. (4) DOUBLE-CHECK: Review the notes you have made above and indicate 
. below which areas of knowledge, which abilities, and which characteristics 
you feel very strong Bbout emphasizing in the near future for increase in 
meaning. List theni below: ^ 

FOR ATTENTION (TO INCREASE MEANING) SOON 
KNOWLEDGE ABILITIES CHARACTERISTICS 









i 














. / 










1 ""''^^ 
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STEPSIX 

DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS SUMMARY 

ON Pages 20, 2t, 2i and 23 you have noted specific needs you have'for develop- 
ment In the categories 6f, Knowledge. Abilities and Characteristics. You have considered 
both effectiveness »n<rmeanmgfulness. NOW, complete the chart below by reviewing 
those pages and prior.itilcing the needs in each category. KEEP IN MIND the roles you 
must fulfill, consultative feedback gained in this process, concerns expressed by lay- 
persons and/or supen/isors. Be sure you consider Page 23 as well as Pages 20, 21, and 
22. ^ 



DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS PRIORITIES 




KNOWLEDGE 


ABILITIES 
(Pages 21, 23) 


CHARACTERISTICS 
(Pages 22, 23) 


PRIORITY ONE 








-PRIORITY TWO 








PRIORITY THREE 








PRIORITY FOUR 




> 




PRIORITY FIVE 








. t 

PRIORITY SIX 


— ^ — - 






1.,., 

PRIORITY SEVEN 




« 




PRIORITY EIGHT 








PRIORITY NINE 






1. 


PRIORITY^TEN , 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PLANNING GUIDE 



INTRODUCTION. 

FOLLOWING Page 2, you will find four worksheets for use in designing and 
recording DEVELOPMENTAL PLANS FOR ACTION on an annual basis. These will 
help you organize the insights gained from Parts I through III into specific plans for 
your development. It is the objective of this Part to assist you in completing one of the 
worksheets. Your consultant an.d/or group will be very important to you as you make 
such plans. 

STEP one": DETERMINING POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESSES 

1. Fill in your name on one of the worksheets. Determine the beginning date for 
■your developmental program and record it in the space provided. Preferably this should 
be a date immediately following completion of this process, but there may be reasons 
for setting a later date. 

2. Refer to the DEVELOPMENTAL NEED.S^ PRIORITIES chart which you confi- 
pleted at the end of Part III. Choose from it the areas of knowledge, the abilities and 
Xhe- characteristics which should be given attention in the first year. Ordinarily PRIOR- 
ITY ONE items would be chosen along with others which you Nfeel are important to 
"get on with" fairly soon. Your consultant and/or group will help you in the choice of 
items for first year emphasis. Write your choices into the space on the worksheet 
vuarke&. KAC SPECIFICS. ■ ^ \ ^ ^ 

3. You will note that there are six PROCESS CATEGORIES listed: 

A. INDEPENDENT STUDY: This refers to study which you might do on your 
own, in a disciplined way. 

B. PROFESSIONAL ENDEA VORS: This refers to ministry responsibilities you 
may want to emphasize in order to increase meaning and effectiveness by 
using the; knowledge, abilities and characteristics involved. 

C. COLLEAGUE GROUPS: Consider what .might be done in a disciplined way 
with a group of yourlocal colleagues. 

D. PERSONAL EXPERIENCE: Record here private therapy, marriage counsel- 
ing and other such development^al experiences to be considered and carried 
,out with professional assistance. 

E. - WORKSflOPS/SEMINARS: this refers to short-term activities related to 

particular subject areas or skills. 

F. FORMAL COURSES: Write into, these spaces any courses, degree or not, 
offered by educational institutions. 

^> 

With the help of your consultant and/or group, try to write something in each space, 
so that you have a wide variety of PROCESS POSSIBILITIES recorded They should 
all relate to the KAC at th6 top of the chart. / 
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STEP TWO: SETTING SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

FROM all of the PROCESS POSSIBILITIES entered in STEP ONE, choose those 
which you think and feel you should definitely try to accomplish during the first year 
of development. Fill in the spaces as follows: 

WHAT: The-specific processes chosen from the chart. 

HOW: The specific persons, places, organizations with whom 
you might work. ^ 

WHEN: The specific date by which you hope to begin the pro- 
cess indicated. 



STEP^THREE: NOTING ROLES WHICH WILL BE ENHANCED ^ 

iJ is important now that you remember the ESSENTIAL RoLeS of yourministry 
andv be sure that the specific objectives- set in Step Two relate to them. It is not neces- 
sary, of course, that the objectives relate to every role but you want to be sure' that 
roles Xbout which you have special concern at this time are covered by the objective^ 
you haye set for the immediate future. Check this by looking again at the ROLE 
EFFECTIVENESS PROFILES you prepared in Part III of the Plan Book. They are 
Pages 12-T9. Note the roles which will benefit from the objectives stated Jn thebl.ock 
provided on the Plan for Action sheet. IF' your plans seem icrelevant to roles, or 
insufficiently relevant, reconsider the objectives. 



THE FUTURE THE FUTURE THE FUTURE THE FUTURE TJHE FUTURE 

YOU have now experienced and learned a process for making developmental plans 
which will increase your meaningful effectiveness in ministry. You. have followed 
procedures which have encouraged yoilT^to reflect about. yourself, consult about that 
reflection, re-consult, and then to PLAN specific activities for ciccomRlishing the 
objectives you have set. As you proceed with your first year's plan? give'thoughtto the ■ 
second year and m^p out a specific plan for it, again referring to Page 24 of Part III 
("Developmental Needs Summary) and considering insights gained during the first^yean 
Do this each year. Three additional Plan for Action sheets are includedin the booK for 
you to use in projecting such plans. You may make additional copies yourself (.this is. 
permission to copy only the plan sheet and not any other part of the Plan Qoqjli) or you- 
may obtain additional copies for a nominal charge from The Center for Professional 
Development in Ministry, 561 College Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 17603. ' . * ? 



ATTENTION DOCTOR OF MINISTRY APPLICANTS . 

YOU may find it helpful to complete the D./WM SUMMARY REPORT form 
which is the last item in the Plan Book. All of the information you need to complete it 
is contained in the Plan Book.^ 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PLANS FOR ACT|ION 

INTENDED 6Y '. FOR THE YEAR 

BEGIf^lNING 19 d, 



STEP ONE: DETERMINING POSSIBLE DEVELOPIVIENTAL PROCESSES 


DEVELOPMENTAL 
CATEGOPtl^S: 


KNOWLEDGE 


ABILITIES 


CHARACTERISTICS 


KAC SPECIFIC^ 
TO BE DEVEL6PED 
DURING THIS Nj.|AR: 
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STUDY: ' 
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^ 


C. COLLEAGUE 
GROUPS:- 








□.PERSONAL 
, EXPERIENC^ES: 








I 
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STEP TWO: 
SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


WHAT: 
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HOW^ 
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WHEN: 










STEP 
THREE: 


ROLES WHICH THIS YEAR'S ACTION WILL ENHANCE 
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DEVELOPMENTAL 
CATEGORIES: 
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ROLES WHICH THIS YEAR'S ACTION WILL ENHANCE 
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STEP ONE: DETERMINING POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESSES 
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(Type or Use Black Ink to Complete) 



SUMMARY STATEMENT OF RESOURCES AND PLANS SUBMITTED TO THE 

D. MIN. STUDIES COMMITTEE OF _SEMINARY 

BY- DATE 

ON the basis of the survey of personal (resources for development in ministry I have 

made in using the S.R.D.MIN. PLAN BOOK under the supervision of 

on the days of 19 , I submit the following 

summary statement of resources and plans for my development: 

* 1. I shall bring to D.Min. studies the following resources: 
(To complete this statenrient, refer to the PLAN BOOK, 
Part 11, Page 6, "A .Sumnnary Profile of Self.") 



AREAS OF 
GREATEST KNOWLEDGE 


MOST 

MEANINGFUL/EFFECTIVE 
ABILITIES 


/ MOST 
siGNIF^ANT ENABLING 
CHARACTERISTICS 


i 

/ 

1. 


< 





2. THE KNOWLEDGE, ABILITIES AND CHARACTERISTICS I hope to develop 
further through participation in the D'.Min. programme: (TO complete this state- 
ment, refer to the PLAN BOOK, Part IV, "Developmental-Plans fot Action," and 
-"to Part III, Page 24, "Developmental Needs Summary."-- * 



AREAS OF KNOWLEDGE 


ABILITIES 


CHARACTERISTICS 


FOR DEVELOPMENT 


FOR DEVELOPMENT 


FOR DEVELOPMENT • 
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(OVER) 



3. This study should lead to increased competency and enhancement of the meaning 
I find in fulfillmg the following ministry roles which are esseotiaj to my ministry: 



1 Ministry Roles for Development in D.Min< Program: 



4. This survey of resources has! led me to consider the following as possible projects 
which I might consider completing as part of my D.Min. studies: 




SIGNED. 



APPLICANT FOR O.MIN^. STUDIES 



STATEMENT BY SUPERVISOR , " 

I certify that I have supervised the above-namSd person in.^a survey of personal re- 
sources for development in ministry and agree with"' the plaps outlined above, as 
specifically relevant to his/her survey of resources and developmental needs, with the 
following additions^or exceptions: * , ^ 




- SIGNED -DATE. 

SUPERVISOR 



Er|c '1^0 



